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BANK STATISTICS. 
VIRGINIA. 


Farmers’ Bank of Virginia and Branches. 





Liabilities. October, 1845. October, 1846. October, 1847. 
Capital stock.......cscesseeereseeees $2,675,600 $2,676,900 $ 2,975,700 
Notes in circulation. .....+eeeceeeesss 2,062,230 2,210,170 2,943,674 
Balances due to other banks...,...++++ 19,343 37,376 
Individual deposits.......+++ eesecece 992,580 922,139 1,115,440 
Surplus or reserved fund....seseeesees 219,058 238,353 263,159 
Profits accrued since last dividend..... 70,300 76,489 90,124 
In transitu between bank and branches 49,178 10,108 35,538 
Total liabilities.....seeeesseeeseees -+ $ 6,088,290 $ 6,171,536  $ 7,426,636 


Farmers’ Bank of Virginia. 


Resources. October, 1845. October, 1846. October, 1847. 

Debt outstanding...+..+-.++ s0ee0ene P $ 4,838,565 $ 4,881,335 $ 5,363,086 
Sterling bills.....+sesseseesesecseres 14,046 50,251 45,101 
Stocks. .c.ccccccccccccccccccscccecs 141,574 146,877 253,407 
Specie on hand,......++++- senceseou 680,170 743,787 990 ,388 
Notes and checks of other banks...... 193,145 126,939 231,298 
Balances due from other banks........ 302,644 
Real estate. ..occccccccscccccvcecces 220,790 222,347 240,712 
Total resources....-. eeebes sovcssevee $ 6,088,290 $ 6,171,536 $ 7,426,636 


N.B. An office of discount and deposit at Alexandria was established by this bank 
in June, 1847, with a capital of ¢ 300,000 added to the institution. 
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Bank Statistics. 


Bank of Virginia and Branches. 

Liabilities. Oct. 1, 1845. Oct. 1, 1846. Oct. 1, 1847. 

Capital stock..+.ssccsessevecesevecs $ 3,644,100 *$ 2,550,870 $ 2,550,870 
Contingent fund. secesssseresses 72,131 83,053 130,314 
Profits (less EXPeNS€S),.seceeseeeeess 58,103 58,266 66,465 
Citewlatioes.ccccsecccccccccceccoosoce 2,154,605 2,000,145 2,292,393 
Due to other banks..eceesseeeeeeeres 194,135 183,380 106,337 
1,081,660 940,022 1,068,100 
3,804 27,586 


Deposits. .sersccccccceccseseccesess 
Balances, in transitU...ecccssesesees 
Total liabilities... .cccsecesesers $ 7,204,735 $5,819,540 ¢ 6,242,065 
Resources. Oct. 1, 1845. Oct. 1, 1846. Oct.1, 1847. 
Outstanding debt..ccccseseseseseness 4,987,730 4,303,913 4,545,664 
Sterling bills...ccccescessesseceecess 36,698 43,726 16,385 
Real estatesscerseccsccccssececccess 347,531 206,370 196,317 
646,227 153,140 153,140 
Specie. .cecscccccccceccsseesceseece 831,392 768 ,224 830,818 
Bank balances and notes...seeeeeeee: 316,646 344,166 445,944 
Teller’s defalcation at Lynchburg.... 53,797 
In transitu, &C....cccccccessccceces 38,510 


Stocks. .cccccccccccccscccccscvecces 


—_———— 


Total resOurces...sseserseeseeses $ 7,204,735 $5,819,540 $ 6,242,065 


Exchange Bank of Virginia and four Branches. 


Liabilities. Oct. 1, 1845. Oct. 1, 1846. Oct. 1, 1847. 
EEE DATEL TTD $ 1,726,300 $1,726,300 — ¢ 1,808,300 
Circulation. ..cccccccsccesscsveseses 711,352 572,726 1,088,664 
Deposits...ccccccccscccccesescccers 732,545 661,006 661,027 
Bank balances..ccresscovessccscccee 50,995 116,071 66,964 
Surplus profits......0ceeceesececes 136,502 135,748 153,880 


Total liabilities.....ceccccccecses $ 3,357,694 $ 3,211,851 $ 3,778,834 
Resources, Oct. 1845, Oct. 1846, Oct. 1847 

LOANS. coccccccccccecccseccsececese 2,426,204 2,340,738 2,739,623 
Foreign bills..... Ceccccecccess 3,426 31,760 11,093 
Virginia state stock....sesssceessees 243,045 240,745 201,740 


Exchange bank stock...ssesecssseee 19,435 6,450 
Junk balances,....cccccesssceseeees 125,710 51,780 {252,928 
Notes of Virginia banks.........+00 89,866 49,683 
Notes of other banks......++seesee0+ 49,586 45,357 
Banking houses and lots.....++esees 82,796 82,908 $96,223 
Other real estate,...cscccesersseees 9,202 8,251 
Specie on hand.....ecccecssessesece 274,136 331,141 461,324 


Resulting balances between bank and 
Sh betesnanndaiininebeuns 34,288 23,038 15,903 


Total resources..sscccssecevess $ 3,357,694 $3,211,851 $ 3,778,834 
* The capital of the Bank of Virginia, consists of 36,441 shares, the par value of which 
was originally one hundred dollars. The par value was reduced in January, 1846, to 


seventy-five dollars per share. 
{ Including notes of other banks. t Including real estate taken for debt. 





Liabihties. 


Bank Statistics. 


Bank of the Valley and Branches. 





Jan. 1, 1845. Oct. 1, 1846. 





Capital stock......ccccsccscssccsess $ 1,079,000 $ 1,079,000 
Notes in circulation.....c.sesscceees 973,291 919,654 
Bank balances.....++++ eeeeees sesece 32,737 21,946 
Discounts and profit and loss,....+..+ 45,380 32,664 
Contingent fund...e....e0- eevecccees 57,630 57,618 
Individual deposits.......seeseeeees 211,694 256,365 


Total liabilities,.....++ 





2,399,732 2,367,247 








Resources. 


Notes discounted...e.sseeseeeeeeess 1,571,182 1,606,608 
Inland bills of exchange.....+++seee+ 77,561 152,433 
Bond account........++ eecccecceces 18,865 18,607 
Stock (taken for debt)...cccceeesese 15,000 15,000 
ROR COIREG. ccc crciveccceccocoesocs 49,010 50,366 
Bank balances....cec-scoccccessececs 219,642 164,425 
Notes of Virginia banks.......++++++ 107,574 
Notes of other banks.......ss+eeees 35,212 99,910 
Specie in vault..cccccccccscocccccce 297,025 259,898 
In transite... cccccccccscecccccces 8,661 

Total resources..... $ 2,399 ,732 $ 2,367,247 


{> An additional branch of the Bank of the Valley will go into operation during the 
present month at Staunton, with a capital of $100,000, to be withdrawn from the 


mother Bank and branches. 


Location. 
RicHMmoND, 
Charlottesville, 
Danville, 
Farmville, 
Fredericksburg, 
Lynchburg, 
Norfolk, 
Petersburg, 
Winchester, 
Wytheville, 
Alexandria, 


NorFork, 
Richmond, 
Petersburg, 
Clarksville, 
Alexandria, 


Farmers’ Bank of Virginia and Branches. 


Cashier. 
John G. Blair. 
William A. Bibb. 
George W. Johnson. 
Archibald Vaughan. 
Arthur Goodwin. 
Alexander Tompkins. 


President. 


William H. Macfarland, 
John R. Jones, 
Nathaniel T. Green, 
William C, Flournoy, 
John H. Wallace, 
William Radford, 

N. C. Whitehead, 
William Robertson, 
Robert L. Baker, 
Stephen McGavock, 
Phineas Janney, 


Pleasant C. Osborne. 
Joseph H. Sherrard. 

Thomas J. Morrison. 
Washington C. Page. 


Aggregate capital, 


Exchange Bank of Virginia and Branches. 


Wright Southgate. 
William P. Strother. 
Patrick Durkin. 
Augustus C, Finley. 
John Hooff. 


William W. Sharp, 
John C, Hobson, 
George W. Bolling, 
Francis W. Venable, 
Robert Jamieson, 


Aggregate capital, 





Oct. 1, 1847. 





Richard H. Chamberlain. 290,000 










$ 1,100,000 
1,364,326 
48,565 
28,620 
59,560 
367,618 












2,968,689 





1,621,513 
143,294 
16,514 
8,550 
50,266 
636,975 
157,244 
48,785 
285,548 










$ 2,968,689 : 













Capital. 
$ 804,500 
104,100 
120,000 
150,000 
260,000 
300,000 







270,000 
250,000 
130,100 
300,000 









$ 2,978,700 






501,300 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
107,000 


$ 1,808,300 

















Bank Statistics. 


BANKS OF GEORGIA. 


Bank of the State of Georgia and Branches. 





Liabilities. Oct. 1845. April, 1846. 2d Oct. 1847, 
Capital...cccscccccsececcsecescesess $ 1,500,000 $ 1,500,000 $ 1,500,000 
Dividends unclaimed... ...00.++e008 5,460 5,355 6,241 


Discounts, &C..ccccccccccscccccccccs 63,570 80,571 70,754 





















TEE 5 a RD 16,556 8,670 16,156 


CR inédddnsadesciecsisescce 571,671 789,848 866,853 
Deposits...cccccce coccccccsccccees 392,993 458,782 379,778 
Balances between bank and branches. 5,774 472,732 364,650 
Bank balances......cccsccscccssecees 57,952 56,270 












Total liabilities,........0...060.+ $ 2,556,026 $ 3,373,911 $ 3,260,702 









Resources. 













Discounted notes. .sccssceresessceses 1,212,050 1,317,147 1,322,474 
Discounted bills of exchange......... 172,873 419,524 276,032 
Stocks, bonds, &..,...esseeeeeecees 363,185 333,776 369,306 
Expense AcCOunt...ecccceesesscecees 18,979 20,356 19,204 
Real estate...ccccccccccscccccesscose 163,141 156,103 148,970 
Due by other banks.....+.eeee+eeees 57,593 96,363 217,133 
Circulation on hand.....seeceseseesss 52,848 56,339 

Notes of other banks .........+...- 34,907 93,473 82,442 
Specie on hand.....+..+.ssecescceece 466,567 395,246 466,347 
Balances between bank and branches, 474,009 353,694 
Judgments, &C....scecccccssrecceees 13,883 11,574 5,100 


Total resources......sssesesssees $2,056,026  $ 3,373,911 $ 3,260,702 


Bank of Augusta. 


























Liabilities. April 6, 1846. October 4, 1847. 
Capital stock... .cccoccccccccccccccccccccccece $ 719,800 $ 650,700 
Notes and circulation....ccccccescscccccceces 157,473 317,127 
Individual deposits......00.cseccceesescecess 122,633 65,037 
Due banks. ..0ccccccccccccssccvcccccccccccce 17 
Profits undivided... .ccccsccccccccscccccsess 82,604 49,330 


Dividends unpaid,,....sssseccerccecevescess 4,232 





4,941 





EEE bh $ 1,087,135 









Resources. April 6, 1846. October 4, 1847. 
Loans and real estate.......seccesccsseseese 972,480 827,197 
Northern exchange and bank balances........ 11,550 117,523 
Specie on hand,.cccvc.cocccsevsecseccesces: 58,830 130,860 
Bank MOtes..ccccccccoveccccccccsccccsecccs 36,374 8,620 






EXpemse ACCOUNL...ceccscccccccccesesseeces 7,525 2,934 


Total resources... .ccccccscsescccccecs $ 1,086,759 $ 1,087,135 














Bank Statistics. 
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Recapitulation of the Banks of Savannah and Augusta, October, 1847. 


Savannah. Capital. Circulation. Specie. 
Bank of the State of Georgia and Branches, 1,500,000 866,000 466,000 
Central R. R. and Banking Company..... 205,500 44,000 11,000 
Marine and Fire Ins. Bank and Branch,... 400,000 477,000 198,000 
Planters’ Bank......+++ ceeccocccccccece - 535,000 254,000 147,000 
Augusta. 
Augusta Banking and Ins. Company.....- 375,000 164,000 108,000 
Bank of Brunswick... ..cccsccssccccsscces 200,000 221,000 73,000 
Bank of Augusta... .ccccccccccccccescccce 650,700 317,000 130,000 
Georgia R. R. and Banking Co........... 75,000 293,000 75 ,000 
Mechanics’ Bank......ceccccerescsccccce 500,000 565,000 240,000 
Total Savannah and Augusta $ 4,741,200 $ 3,201,000 $ 1,448,000 
Central Rail Road and Banking Co., Savannah. 
Liabilities. October 5, 1847 
Bank Capital..ccccsccccccvcccs sovcvcccvsvesssessceeseesssseeveses $ 205,500 
Rail road capital... cccccccccccccscccccccccsccessscccccvecssccesocce 1,843,665 
Capital stock guaranteed..se.ccecceccee-ceescccecsccescssccevcccees 500 ,000 
Circulation (less amount on hand)...0.--seccesccccccesecccescesoees 44,511 
Rail road bonds, and tickets...cccccccccescscvcccvevccsscsssccccece 213,060 
Deposits, and unpaid dividends,....+cccescecccccescccecccsscerecces 38,690 
Reserved fund, profits, suspense ACCOUNL..cece-sseccceerrecccvecesecs 174,733 
Bank balances. .....ccscccccccscsecccvccccccesssesssssecsccsssscees 13,763 
Total liabilities.......eccsccccceee $ 3,034,221 
Resources. 
Loans, Advances, KCosecsesscecceeccccccccesccesesssssesesscsceess 258,450 
Bank balances,....csccscseesccccccceesscesssseseseessesevesesvess 16,430 
Bank StOCKS..cccocccceccccvesssvecccscssececessesssseesessesecees 20,000 
Banking houses, real estate...cccccccrcsccccccccccccssccssccvesvcces 43,436 
Rail road, and appurtenances. ...cccccesseccarccercscsccccccsevecess 2,600,000 
Rail road salaries, expenses, &C...eecccccccccccccccscccccsseccceces 77,834 
Specie on hand....ccccccccccccsscccsccccsccccsssccsvevcscscscccseses 11,144 
Notes and checks of other banks......cscessccccccceccsecccseccsense 6,923 


Teed MOSCONE. o 0009 208en00es eee 


Bank of the State of Georgia and Branches. 


Discounted notes. Banking house. Specie. Capital. 











Savannah.....0.. $ 540,061 $ 20,000 $ 154,754 $§ 750,000 
Augusta...sse..+ 274,471 12,000 137,566 450,000 
Milledgeville..... 18,320 
Washington..... 118,240 9,300 47,480 100,000 
Eatonton.....+.. 175,580 5,500 43,496 100,000 
Greensboro...... 1,033 5,000 
MAOUR. .cccccces 28,538 13,901 2,073 
Athens.......... 166,230 8,600 79,300 100,000 
Griffin. oe ccccces 1,000 1,678 

$ 1,322,473 $ 75,301 $ 466,347 $1,500,000 





$ 3,034,221 


Circulation. 


$ 443,811 
187,062 
2,750 
90,640 
107,826 
1,717 
3,724 
124,359 





$ 961,889 










Bank Statistics. 


TENNESSEE. 







Farmers and Merchants’ Bank of Memphis. 













Liabilities. October, 1847. 
Capital Stock. ..ccccccccceccsccccscccccesess seesseees $590,750 00 
Balance due for bank lot......ssesseceecsceee eoecerens 1,695 00 
Checks on time.,....... Ccccecccoce Ceccccccccce evcvee 2,089 30 
Due to banks and agents,..cccescccccscccccccccecccces 27,024 24 
Suspended account.......cccccccscccccccsccccccccceses 1,272 00 
Memphis Hospital....se.seeeeees teereccece eocccecece 100 68 
Contingent fund.........+. ee eevcccccceseece occecece ° 83,212 56 
Dividends unpaid....secceeeeseess Co recceceeceeececes 3,045 00 
Profit and loss...cccccscccccces cgsaasdoess éseteksece 32,149 65 
Individual depositors. .......++ Cecccccccccscocncccoes 80,154 88 
CirGulation..cocccccsccsccccccccseccccce eovccsccccecses 294,895 00 









Total liabilities... .ccesccecccccese+++ $1,116,388 21 
October 1, 1847. 









Resources. 











Notes discounted.......+++e. cocccccccccccses 161,786 95 
Bills of exchange. ..ccceccssecsccccccce eseeee 180,649 47—342,436 42 
Suspended debt....scecsecescsccsesesesecsees 530,224 25 
W. B. Partee, agent,......0+s+00 eececccces 56,254 44 
Due from banks and agenciesS..secesssseceeees 36,134 02 
Memphis city bonds.......+...++ oe ccccccrooce 4,000 00 
Real estate, old banking house......+0..++..0+ 17,250 00 
6 “new GO... cccccccsvces esrvecees 15,416 11 

: sé = received for debt,.....0+ eseses 46,303 00— 78,969 11 
Bank stock received for debt..... eee cccccccces 31,550 00 





Notes of other banks and specie......+.+++ i 36,819 97 
Total resources,,..... sovvecccerccccccees & 1,116,388 21 

The bank suspended specie payments in the spring of 1847, and is now in course of 
liquidation. 
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Bank of Virginia and Branches. 











Location. President. Cashier. Capital. 
Ricumonp, James Caskie, Samuel Marx. 810,870 
Charleston, James C. McFarland, Samuel Hannah. 150,000 
Danville, Thomas C. Atkinson, C. B. Taliaferro. 70,000 
Fredericksburg, Hugh Mercer, William J. Roberts. 290,000 
Lynchburg, C. Dabney, Jobn M. Otey. 300 ,000 
Norfolk, Edward I. Higgins, Robert W. Bowden. 200,000 
Petersburg, Joseph Bragg, George W. Stainback. 400,000 
Buchanan, James L. Woodville, Jordan Anthony. 105,000 
Portsmouth, John A. Chandler, William H. Wilson. 225,000 





Aggregate capital, $ 2,550,870 





The returns of several of the Georgia Banks reached us too late fer publication in our 
November number. The recapitulation annexed, will furnish our readers with the com- 
parative condition of the several banks of Savannah and Augusta. 











Bank Statistics. 


BANKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 






Report of the Committee on Banks, June, 1847. 





The committee on banks, to whom was referred the returns of the several 
banks in this state, and the reports of the bank commissioners in reference 
thereto, have directed me to make the following report: 

The committee, after due examination of the returns from the several 
banks, find them to have been made in confomity to law. And they have 
appended an abstract thereof to this report, showing the condition of said 
banks, onthe first Monday of June, inst. By a comparison of this abstract 
with that of June, 1846, the following facts will appear :—That three addition- 
al banks have gone into operation; that $332,000 has been added to our capital 
invested in banking; and that the several banks have extended their discounts 
to the amountof $655,931 27. The increase indicated below, has taken 
place, in the immediate means and immediate liabilities of these banks, 














Means. 










Deposits for redemption of their bills, ‘ ° ‘ . 75,496 78 
Bills of other banks, . * ° ‘ ‘ ‘ - 44,332 44 
Specie, . ° ; . ‘ : F i ‘ - 7,720 24 


$ 127,549 46 







Liabilities. 

Deposits, . ‘ ‘i ‘ ‘ ‘ om - 96,114 90 

Circulation, . ° r ‘ " ‘ ‘ 332,109 00 
: $ 428,223 90 

The reports of the bank commissioners do not, in all cases, disclose the 
information necessary to show whether the laws in reference to banking have 
been violated. For instance, the liabilities of the directors of the Manches- 
ter, Ashuelot, Belknap County and Rochester banks, and of one of the di- 
rectors of the manufacturer’s bank at New Ipswich, to their respective insti- 
tutions, are particularly stated, but it no where appears by the reports, what 
amount of stock is owned by said directors. 

The committee, from all the facts before them, are of opinion, that while 
there is a considerable difference in the relative strength of the several bank- 
ing institutions in this state, a difference which will appear from an exam- 
ination of the abstract hereto appended, there is no reasonable ground to 
doubt that they, all of them, possess the ability to redeem their circula- 
tion, and meet all claims against them, of the public at large. 


































New Market Savings Bank. 






Most of the depositors in this bank are female operatives in the mills of 
the New Market Manufacturing Company. One of those operatives now 
has a deposit in this bank of $ 679 38, which has been earned by her in the 
mills; and some of the accounts now closed show a much larger sum earn- 
ed and deposited by the same class of persons. Dividends have been made 
semi-annually, at the rate of four per cent. perannum. There is an extra 
dividend made once in five years. 








Bank Statistics. 
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Currency and Banking. 


CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


By Nicuoras Bippve. 


The following queries were propounded to Mr. Biddle while president of the U. 8. 
Bank, by Mr. Cambreleng, at the examination of the affairs of that bank, in 1832. We 
now republish the queries and replies for the benefit of those who are not familiar with 
the bank history of that period. [Editor B. M. 


14. Mr. Cambreleng—If banks were restricted to dealing and lending cap- 
ital only, or the representative of an existing capital, and were not permitted 
to manufacture and lend the representative of nothing but legislative power, 
how could banks ever injure the trade or currency ? 

Mr. Biddle—I fear I do not comprehend all this. Our banks have, or 
think they have, a substantial capital, and [ doubt whether it is true that 
they are merely engaged in “manufacturing the representative of nothing 
but legislative power.” 

15. Mr. C.—If banks were restricted to their legitimate and primary ob- 
ject of borrowing and lending the capitals actually existing in the commu- 
nity, might they not go on annually regulating their facilities and their profits 
in a rate corresponding with the annual savings of labor and accumulations 
of capital, and without detriment to trade or currency ? 

Mr. B.—I should think that the legitimate and primary object of banks is 
to lend, not to borrow. 

16. If the Bank of the United States and its branches were compelled to 
allow an interest on all deposits, public and private, would it not draw into 
actual use millions of capital now dormant, and compel every state bank in 
the union to adopt the same plan of banking ? 

I think it would do neither. 

18. Would not such a measure effectually check any over issues by com- 
pelling the banks to loan the large amount of capital upon which they were 
obliged to pay interest before they could be tempted to manufacture a bank 
note capital for uses of trade ? 

The question seems to answer itself, for so far from checking over issues, 
it would be the best contrivance to render them almost inevitable. The case 
stands thus—At present it is feared that banks lend too much on what is 
here termed bank note capital—so to remedy that, the plan is to force the 
banks to allow interest on the deposits—because then they will be ‘‘com- 
pelled to loan the large amount of capital” upon which they were obliged 
to pay interest, before they would be tempted to manufacture a bank ‘‘capital.”’ 
That is to say, before they come to the profitable part of their business, they 
must lend a large amount, in order to cover the interest they have to pay. 
Such a plan I should think a constant stimulus to lend too much—when a 
bank pays no interest on deposits, the temptation to excessive issues, can 
scarcely be as strong as when it is goaded into lending, in order not to lose 
by the interest it must pay on deposits. 

18. Would it be practicable for banks to sustain any extraordinary amount 
in circulation when their notes would return upon them as fast as they 
were issued, because the holders would lose the interest upon them while 
they retained them ? 

It would depend entirely on the circumstance whether the holder of the 
notes, could make more by the use of them, than by returning them. 

19. Is that not a fallacious plan of banking, the object of which seems to 
be to save interest by substituting bank notes for a metallic currency, while 
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a portion of the community annually lose the interest on five times that 
amount, composed of bank deposits and dormant capitals ? 

20. If we were to change our banking system, and call into active use all 
the savings of labor, the profits of trade, and the annual accumulations of 
income, by compelling all our banks to allow an interest of four per cent. on 
all deposits, is it not probable that a capital would be drawn from those 
sources for the uses of trade five times greater than any amount of paper 
money which all the banks in the union could possibly sustain in circulation ? 

I see no fallacy in the present plan and no advantage in the proposed 
change of it. Undoubtedly the substitution of paper for coin saves interest 
on the coin which it replaces, quite equal, I should think, to the capital 
which would be rendered active by the suppression of the paper. In addi- 
tion to their present circulation, the teks might “possibly sustain” an 
amount which would make the whole one hundred and fifty millions. Five 
times one hundred and fifty millions makes seven hundred and fifty millions : 
and it is said that the offer of four per cent. interest would rouse into 
commercial activity these seven hundred and fifty millions. I somewhat 
doubt this. Interest in the United States varies from five to six, seven and 
eight, and even ten percent. If this dormant capital has resisted these rates, 
I fear it would not be awakened by four per cent. I doubt the more because 
in many cities of the United States there already exist banks or saving funds, 
or some institution of charity or trade which have for years pursued this very 
plan of giving interest on deposits—and yet the 750 millions have not shown 
themselves. 

But there is an objection to the change of system which seems to me final 
and fatal. At present a bank discounts on its own capital; if deposits are 
added, they are welcome; but they are not paid for; and the bank does 
business in proportion to its eapital which being unchanged, the business 

artakes of this uniformity. But if, as is now proposed, the bank should 

ave no capital of its own, but do business on capital which it has borrowed 
from others and on which it pays interest, two things seem inevitable—first, 
that the bank must do a much greater amount of business in order to make 
an equal profit and that it will be perpetually goaded into excessive business 
in order to pay for the use of its borrowed capital. And secondly, that the 
business of such a bank must be in a far greater state of uncertainty and 
fluctuation than that of other banks—because whenever there is a demand 
for money, whenever a greater interest can be made out of doors than by 
leaving the money in the bank, these deposits will of course be withdrawn, 
and the bank, just at the moment when it might be useful in sustaining 
trade, would find its whole borrowed capital melting away from under it. 

21. Were we to adopt that system would not trade safely regulate itself, 
and keep pace with the annual accumulations of capital; and would not 
capital increase more rapidly than it now does under a new banking system, 
which substitutes a paper representative of power, and excludes from the 
active uses of trade a much larger amount of the real wealth of the country ? 

Trade contrives now to regulate itself well without the proposed improve- 
ment, which I should think not calculated to hasten the increase of capital. 

22. Were all the banks of the union compelled at once to become borrow- 
ers of, and to cease manufacturing capital, could not the change be effected 
without any derangement of trade or currency ? 

Mr. Gallatin estimated that in January, 1830, there were three hundred 
and thirty banks, having a capital of 145,192,268 dollars. If these banks 
were “at once,” instead of lenders to become borrowers, such a transition 
would be a highly interesting movement; but I am inclined to think that 
“trade and currency” would be a little deranged before the process subsided. 
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23. When bankers lend their own money, or the money of others upon 
which they pay interest, have you ever noticed that extraordinary but imagi- 
nary deficiency of capital which we hear of periodically in every country 
where banks are permitted to lend without restriction or any self-regulating 
principle, a currency manufactured by themselves? 

I have never noticed any periodical deficiency of capital which was at 
once “extraordinary but imaginary,” and as far I am acquainted with the 
banks of this country, they are not permitted to lend without restriction or 
any self-regulating principle. What I have noticed is this—that the bankers 
of England “lend their money or the money of others, on which they pay 
interest,”’ and that for ten years past the failures among these English bank- 
ers have been more numerous in the proportion of six or seven, and probably 
ten to one, than the failures of American banks. 

24. May not a bank note currency be safely tolerated, where the mass of 
your capital for the active uses of trade is drawn from other legitimate sources, 
and where your paper circulations must necessarily bear but a small propor- 
tion to the amount of your deposits, as in Scotland? 

25. In Scotland, the bank deposits in 1826, amounted to about twenty-four 
millions sterling, say in our money, one hundred and twenty millions of dol- 
lars, more than half of which amount was composed of deposits in sums 
under one thousand dollars, and drawn from the laboring classes, its circula- 
tion, which had been gradually enlarging for more than one hundred and 
thirty years, was about three and one-third millions sterling —equal, in our 
money, to about sixteen millions of dollars. Suppose the bank deposits of 
Scotland now to be one hundred and fifty millions, and its circulation eighteen 
millions—can the trade of Scotland ever suffer from reactions while it is 
sustained by so large an aggregate of real and active banking capital, or its 
currency ever be agitated while the amount of notes in circulation scarcely 
exceeds one-tenth of the amount of bank deposits ? 

26. If the trade of Scotland depended, as ours does, not upon the accu- 
mulations of a capital which never diminishes, but on a capital manufactured 
by five hundred banks, and which diminishes with every reaction, and may 
almost vanish with a panic, would not Scotland suffer as we do, and as they 
frequently have done in England, from every convulsion in the money 
market ? 

27. Suppose our trade were sustained by deposits, (in a ratio to those of 
Scotland,) to seven hundred and fifty millions, and facilitated by a paper 
currency of ninety millions; is it your opinion that our country could ever 
suffer, in peace or in war, from a scarcity of money or a want of confidence 2 

28. If we were to oblige our banks to pay an interest of four per cent. on 
all deposits, would not our laborers, mechanics, traders, farmers, nay, all 
our productive classes, become lenders of capital to give activity to trade, 
and enlarge the employment of laborers, and would not the ability of the 
Bank of the United States to facilitate trade, be tripled in a few years ? 

29. Is not the Scotch plan of banking more profitable to the banks and the 
community, than adopted in any other country ? 

30. If this plan should not be adopted by congress and our state legisla- 
tures, would not redundant circulations be effectually checked by limiting 
dividends to six per cent. and compelling the banks to divide their profits ? 

The inquiries from twenty-four to thirty inclusive, relate to Scotch bank- 
ing. Scotch banking is doubtless an excellent system for Scotch people, but 
these peculiarities are difficult to transplant among a people of totally differ- 
ent manners, habits and modes of existence; and as their English, Irish, 
French and Dutch neighbors, who are the more immediate witnesses of its 
merits, have never adopted the system, I should hesitate to recommend it 
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for this country. It suits Scotland because it has grown up with the trade of 
Scotland. For the same reason our system does probably better for us than 
any scheme which could be imported. Our whole trade and business has 
been connected with the system, and the general prosperity which has ac- 
companied it, proves that if it has not caused, it has not marred, the advances 
of the country. I doubt whether it would be judicious, as is here suggested, 
to destroy all banks, or to take away their capitals, or to make them pay in- 
terest on their deposits, or, in short, to do any thing with them. The whole 
machinery works well. [It moves harmoniously with all our systems of gov- 
ernment. The government of the states, with the addition of the national 
government, form our political system. The state banks, with the addition 
of the national bank, is the analogous arrangement of the banking system. 

The idea at the present day of doing the business of this country without 
banks, would be equal to the project of renouncing canals, and rail roads, 
and steamboats, and all the other improvements belonging to trade. 

That banks do occasional mischief there can be no doubt; but until some 
valuable improvement is found which supplies unmixed good, this is no 
objection to them. And constituted as they now are, the banks of the Uni- 
ted States may be considered safe instruments of commerce. 

During the last ten years, for every American bank which has failed, there 
have probably been at least six or eight Minglish banks which failed. In 
1825-6, no less than seventy-six to one hundred English banks failed at 
once. 

On the whole it seems wiser to retain the established institutions of the 
country, instead of resorting to doubtful and hazardous experiments. What 
is wanted, I think, in our banking system is this—First, to widen the basis 
of the metallic circulation, by abolishing the use of all small notes, so as to 
allow coin to take the place of them, as it inevitably would. And second, 
to annex to the non-payment of specie by the banks, so heavy a penalty, say 
an interest of 12 per cent. as in the bank of the U. States, or 24 per cent. 
as in some of the Jersey banks, as would deprive the banks of all temptation 
to incur the risk of insolvency. 

These simple measures would, in my judgment, be far preferable to any 
other plans suggested in these inquiries—better than the plan of destroying 
all the banks in the country—better than the plan of making them pay four 
per cent. interest—better than the plan of limiting the dividends to six per 
cent. and better than the plan of compelling them to divide their profits, in- 
stead of husbanding some portion of them to provide against contingencies. 


STATE FINANCES. 


Extract from the Annual Message of Governor Aaron V. Brown, to the Legislature of 
Tennessee , October, 1847. 


In the discharge of the various duties which devolve upon you, none will 
require more earnest investigation and patient deliberation, than those con- 
nected with the important interests which the people have in the successful 
management of the Bank of Tennessee. You cannot exercise too much 
care in looking into its present condition and its past management, with the 
view of discovering any defects, that may exist in its present organization, 
and of devising the best measures for increasing its usefulness and prosperi- 
ty. When it went into operation, it was regarded by many as an experi- 
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ment which would inevitably terminate disastrously at an early day. ‘The 
absence of the grand conservative principle of individual interest was the alleged 
capital defect in its organization, on which these predictions were based of 
its early failure. To this suggestion it was answered, that the combination 
of the interests of internal improvements, and education with banking, 
would furnish a substitute for individual interest, equally efficacious in secu- 
ring a faithful and successful administration of its affairs. The experiment 
has now been on trial for nine years, a period sufficiently long to enable you 
to form a reliable opinion as to the probable success or failure of the experi- 
ment. 

If a careful investigation into its operations and its present condition, 
shall satisfy you that it has failed to accomplish in a reasonable degree the 
important object of its creation, and that it is destined unavoidably to end in 
ruin and disaster, it will become your imperious duty to avert the threatened 
blow by an immediate provision for the gradual settlement and liquidation 
of its affairs. If, on the contrary, such an investigation shall produce the 
conviction that the public interest would be promoted by its continuance, the 
duty of exerting the utmost possible vigilance in guarding it against future 
mismanagement and misfortunes, will devolve upon you. 

Without assuming to pass sentence on the wisdom of establishing the 
bank at all, or of uniting in one system the interests of banking, internal im- 
provement and education, I have no hesitation in announcing to you that 
my investigations into its past transactions and its present condition, have 
disclosed to my mind no satisfactory reasons for recommending its discontin- 
uance and abandonment. So far as the bank was designed to furnish a 
sound and safe circulating medium, it must be admitted that it has been 
thus far entirely successful. Its influence, in mitigating the pressure of the 
pecuniary embarrassments which have prevailed during several years of its 
existence, has been universally acknowledged. 

The friends of education have abundant cause to be well pleased with its 
promptness and fidelity in the fulfilment of its obligations to common 
schools and academies, whilst the present high credit enjoyed by our state se- 
curities fully attests its successful management of that branch of our financial 
affairs which has devolved upon it. Within the last nine years the bank has 
paid an aggregate sum of more than two millions of dollars, which has been ap- 
propriated by the state in diffusing the benefits of education and in the pay- 
ment of the accruing interest on her debt. Within the same period the net 
profits of the institution have fallen but little short of two millions of dollars, 
showing an annual average profit of two hundred and sixteen thousand dol- 
lars, an amount equal to nearly eight per cent. on its actual capital. 

These results would seem to go very far towards proving that the experi- 
ment has been successful, and must have a strong tendency to dissipate the 
fears of those who have looked to its failure as inevitable—unless it shall be 
found upon investigation, that the losses sustained have been unreasonably 
large. 

In the examination of this point, it will become material to ascertain at 
what period of time the largest portion of the losses have occurred, and if it 
shall be found, as it is believed to be true, that they occurred at an early pe- 
riod, and before certain important amendments were made to the charter, 
and that very little has been Jost since that time, it will rather furnish a rea- 
son for an increased diligence in seeking for other defects, than for the total 
abandonment and annihilation of the system. The main ground on which it 
has been maintained that the bank has been unsuccessful in accomplishing 
the objects of its creation, is furnished by the fact that its annual profits are not 
sufficient to meet the annual payments required to be made, This objection 
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should have but little weight, if the burdens imposed upon it are unreasonably 
great, and that this is the case will admit of no doubt, when it is recollected 
that the payments required to be made annually, amount to about two hun- 
dred and seventy thousand dollars—an amount equal to more than nine per 
cent. on its actual capital. 

In coming to the conclusion that the bank ought not to be discontinued and 
wound up under existing circumstances, (whatever my opinion about banks 
of paper issue may be,) | have not failed to be duly impressed by the unavoid- 
able pressure in our monetary affairs, which would occur by the withdraw- 
al of so large a portion of our circulating medium, as is now furnished by it, 
and by the collection of so large an amount of debts as are due to it. This 
pressure might be greatly mitigated, but could not be entrely avoided by 
adopting a liberal policy in the gradual liquidation of its affairs; nor have [ 
overlooked the difficulties and embarrassments which would be encountered 
in providing the means of meeting the liabilities imposed upon the bank du- 
ring the time required for its liquidation. 

Influenced by these considerations, I cannot recommend the discontinuance 
of the bank, but instead thereof, your attention is most earnestly invited to 
the investigation of such measures as shall promise to increase its profits, and 
render them sufficient to meet its liabilities. In view of the fact that for sev- 
eral years past, the profits made at most of its branches have been greater 
than those made at the principal bank, in proportion to the capital respect- 
ively employed by them, I submit to you whether the three branches now 
in a state or process of liquidation, may not be advantageously restored. In 
making this suggestion, it is proper for me to remark that it is founded on 
information not possessed at the former session of the general assembly, and 
is not intended as a condemnation of the act by which these branches were dis- 
continued—that act might well be justified under the impressions which 
prevailed at the time of its passage. 

It is now believed, however, that the progress made in settling their affairs, 
will show that these impressions were materially erroneous, and that the 
losses sustained ought not to prejudice the claims of those interested in the 
restoration of these branches—being fully satisfied from a careful view of the 
character of the population interested, the anxiety which exists amongst 
them for additional banking facilities, (whilst the present form of the bank- 
ing system continues,) and the increasing commercial interests at each of 
the places, 1 am constrained to recommend to you that these branches be re- 
stored. In connection with this subject, I feel it also my duty to call your 
attention to the claims of the city of Memphis to an increase of its banking 
facilities. The rapid growth of this flourishing city, based upon its impor- 
tant commercial interests and advantages, would indicate it as one of the 
most eligible points in the state for profitable banking, and under this convic- 
tion, if you determine in favor of the continuance of the principal bank, I 
recommend the establishment of a branch or agency of the Bank of Tennes- 
see at Memphis, with such capital as can be advantageously furnished by 
the institution. But I cannot indulge the hope that the adoption of these 
suggestions, would enable the bank to increase its profits to such an extent 
as would meet all its liabilities—the necessity would, therefore, still exist 
for an investigation of the best means of diminishing the present liabilities of 
the bank. These liabilities at present amount to about two hundred and sev- 
enty thousand dollars annually, whilst the annual average profits heretofore 
have been about two hundred and sixteen thousand dollars. 

By an act passed in 1844, the treasury is required to make up the deficien- 
cy unavoidably occurring on account of the inability of the bank to make 
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profits sufficient to meet the liabilities chargeable upon it. I submit to you 
whether a sinking fund could not be set apart by the treasury, without any 
increase of taxation, to be annually vested in the purchase of state bonds at 
their current value, as a means of gradually reducing the liabilities of the 
bank to a sum that would not exceed the amount of its profits. This sug- 

estion will receive additional weight from the consideration that, under ex- 
isting circumstances, the deficiency may be permanent, and, therefore, 
constitute a ‘permanent drain upon the treasury. It is believed that a sinking 
fund of $100,000 furnished by the treasury for five years, would so 
far reduce the state debt, and consequently the liabilities of the bank, 
as would enable the institution after that time to meet all the burdens imposed 
upon it. It gives me great pleasure to express to you the belief that the 
bank has been faithfully and satisfactorily managed during the last two years. 
The report of the president and directors will contain all the information 
necessary to enable you to understand its present condition, and to devise the 

roper measures for rendering it more useful and profitable in future, whilst 
it will exhibit a very large increase of profits during the last two years. 


LETTER TO A STUDENT. 


By Wititiam Wirt. 


Baltimore, December 20, 1833. 


My pear sin: Your letter, dated “University of » December 12,” 
was received on yesterday. morning—and although it finds me extremely 
busy in preparing for the supreme court of the United States, | am so much 
pleased with its spirit, that I cannot reconcile it to myself to let it pass un- 
answered. If I were ever so well qualified to advise you, to which I do not 
pretend, but little good could be done by a single letter, and I have not time 
for more. Knowing nothing of the peculiarities of your mental character, 
I can give no advice adapted to your peculiar case. I am persuaded that 
education may be so directed by a sagacious and skilful teacher, as to prune 
and repress those faculties of the pupil which are too prone to luxuriance, and 
to train and invigorate those which are disproportionately weak or slow; soas 
to create a just balance among the powers, and enable the mind to act with 
the highest effect of which itis capable. But it requires a previous acquaint- 
ance with the student, to ascertain the natural condition of his various pow- 
ers, in order to know which requires the spur and which the rein. In some 
minds imagination overpowers and smothers all the other faculties ; in others, 
reason, like a sturdy oak, throws all the rest into a sickly shade. Some men 
have a morbid passion for the study of poetry—others, of mathematics, &c. 
All this may be corrected by discipline, so far as it may be judicious to cor- 
rect it. But the physician must understand the disease, and become acquaint- 
ed with all the idiosyncracies of the patient, before he can prescribe. I have 
no advantage of this kind with regard to you; and to prescribe by conjec- 
ture, would require me to conjecture every possible case that may be yours, 
and to prescribe for each, which would call for a ponderous volume instead 
of aletter. I believe that in all sound minds the germ of all the faculties 
exists, and may, by skilful management be wooed into expansion: but 
they exist naturally, in different degrees of health and strength, and as this 
matter is generally left to the impulses of nature in each individual, the 
healthiest and strongest germs get the start—give impulse and direction to 
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the efforts of each mind—stamp its character and shape its destiny. As 
education, therefore, now stands among us, each man must be his own pre- 
ceptor in this respect, and by turning his eyes upon himself, and describing 
the comparative action of his own powers, discover which of them requires 
most tone—which, if any, less. We must take care, however, not to make 
an erroneous estimate of the relative value of the faculties, and thus commit 
the sad mistake of cultivating the showy at the expense of the solid. With 
these preliminary remarks, by way of explaining why I cannot be more par- 
ticular in regard to your case, permit me, instead of chalking out a course 
of study by furnishing you with lists of books and the order in which they 
should be read, (and no list of books and course of study would be equally 
proper for all minds, ) to close this letter with a few general remarks. 

If your spirit be as stout and pure as your letter indicates, you require lit- 
tle advice beyond that which you will find within the walls of your university, 
A brave and pure spirit is worth more than ‘“‘half the battle,” not only in 
preparing for life, but in all its conflicts. Take it for granted, that there is 
no excellence without great labor. No mere aspirations for eminence, how- 
ever ardent, will do the business. Wishing, and sighing, and imagining, 
and dreaming of greatness, will never make you great. If you would get to 
the mountain’s top on which the temple of fame stands, it will not do to 
stand still, looking, admiring, and wishing you were there. You must gird 
up your loins, and go to work with all the indomitable energy of Hannibal 
scaling the Alps. Laborious study, and diligent observation of the world, 
are both indispensable to the attainment of eminence. By the former, you 
must make yourself master of all that is known of science and letters: by 
the latter, you must know man, at large, and particularly the character and 
genius of your own countrymen. You must cultivate assiduously the habits 
of reading, thinking and observing. Understand your own language, gram- 
matically, critically, thoroughly: learning its origin, or various origins, 
which you may learn from Johnson’s and Webster’s prefaces to their large 
dictionaries. Learn all that is delicate and beautiful, as well as strong, in 
the language, and master all its stores of opulence. You will find a rich 
mine of instruction in the splendid language of Burke. His diction is fre- 
quently magnificent ; sometimes too gorgeous, I think, for a chaste and cor- 
rect taste ; but he will show you all the wealth of your language. You 
must, by ardent study and practice, acquire for yourself a mastery of the 
language, and be able both to speak and to write it, promptly, easily, ele- 
gantly, and with that variety of style which different subjects, different hear- 
ers, and different readers, are continually requiring. You must have such 
a command of it as to be able to adapt yourself, with intuitive quickness 
and ease, to every situation in which you may chance to be placed—and 
you will find no great difficulty in this, if you have the copia verborum and 
a correct taste. With this study of the language you must take care to unite 
the habits already mentioned—the diligent observation of all that is passing 
around you, and active, close and useful thinking. If you have access to 
Franklin’s works, read them carefully, particularly his third volume, and 
you will know what I mean by the habits of observing and thinking. We 
cannot all be Franklins, it is true; but by imitating his mental habits and 
unwearied industry, we may reach an eminence we should never otherwise 
attain. Nor would he have been the Franklin he was, if he had permitted 
himself to be discouraged by the reflection that we cannot all be JVewtons. 
It is our business to make the most of our own talents and opportunities, 
and instead of discouraging ourselves by comparisons and imaginary impos- 
sibilities, to believe all things possible, as indeed almost all things are, to a 
spirit bravely and firmly resolved. Franklin was a fine model of a practical 
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man as contradistinguished from a visionary theorist, as men of genius are 
very aptto be. He was great in that greatest of all good qualities, sound, 
strong, common sense. A mere book-worm is a miserable driveller; and a 
mere genius, a thing of gossamer, fit only for the winds to sport with. Di- 
rect your-intellectual efforts principally to the cultivation of the strong mas- 
culine qualities of the mind. Learn (I repeat it) to think—think deeply, 
comprehensively, powerfully—and learn the simple nervous language which 
is appropriate to that kind of thinking. Read the legal and political argu- 
ments of Chief Justice Marshall, and those of Alexander Hamilton, which 
are coming out. Read them, study them; and observe with what an om- 
nipotent sweep of thought they range over the whole field of every subject 
they take in hand—and that with a scythe so ample, and so keen, that not 
a straw is left standing behind them. Brace yourself up to these great ef- 
forts. Strike for this giant character of mind, and leave prettiness and 
frivolity. for triflers. There is nothing in your letter that suggests the neces- 
sity of this admonition; I make it merely with reference to that tendency to 
efflorescence which | have occasionally heard charged to southern genius. 
It is perfectly consistent with these Herculean habits of thinking, to be a 
laborious student, and to know all that books can teach. This extensive 
acquisition is necessary, not only to teach you how far science has advanced 
in every direction, and where the terra incognita begins, into which genius 
is to direct its future discoveries, but to teach you also the strength and the 
weakness of the human intellect—how far it is permitted us to go, and 
where the penetration of man is forced, by its own impotence and the nature 
of the subject, to give up the pursuit; and when you have mastered all the 
past conquests of science, you will understand what Socrates meant by say- 
ing, that he knew only enough to be sure that he knew nothing—nothing, 
compared with that illimitable tract that lies beyond the reach of our faculties. 
You must never be satisfied with the surface of things: probe them to the 
bottom, and let nothing go till you understand it as thoroughly as your pow- 
ers will enable you. Seize the moment of excited curiosity on any subject 
to solve your doubts; for if you let it pass, the desire may never return, and 
you may remain in ignorance. The habits which I have been recommend- 
ing are not merely for college, but for life. Franklin’s habits of constant 
and deep excogitation clung to him to his latest hcur. Form these habits 
now ; learn all that may be learned at your university, and bring all your 
acquisitions and your habits to the study of the law, which you say is to be 

our profession; and when you come to this study, come resolved to master 
it—not to play in its shallows, but to sound its depths. There is no know- 
ing what a mind greatly and firmly resolved, may achieve in this depart- 
ment of science, as well as every other. Resolve to be the first lawyer of 

our age, in the depth, extent, variety, and accuracy of your legal learning. 

r the science of pleading—master Coke upon Littleton—and Coke 

and Plowden’s Reports—fnaster Fearne on Contingent Remainders and Ex- 
ecutory Devises, till you can sport and play familiarly with its most subtle 
distinctions, Lay your foundation deep, and broad, and strong, and you 
will find the superstructure comparatively light work. It is not by shrink- 
ing from the difficult parts of the science, but by courting them, grappling 
with them, and overcoming them, that a man rises to professional greatness. 
There is a deal of learning that is dry, dark, cold, revolting—but it is an old 
feudal castle, in perfect preservation, which the legal architect, who aspires 
to the first honors of his profession, will delight to explore, and learn all the 
uses to which its various parts used to be put: and he will the better under- 
stand, enjoy and relish the progressive improvements of the science in 
modern times. You must be a master in every branch of the science that 
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belongs to your profession ; the law of nature and of nations, the civil law, 
the law-merchant, the maritime law, &c., the chart and outline of all which 
you will see in Blackstone’s Commentaries. Thus covered with the pano- 
ply of professional learning, a master of the pleadings, practice and cases, 
and at the same time a great constilulional and philosophic lawyer, you must 
keep way also with the march of general science. Do you think this requir- 
ing too much? Look at Brougham, and see what man can do if well arm- 
ed and well resolved. With a luad of professional duties that would of them- 
selves have been appalling to the most of our countrymen, he stood, nevertheless, 
at the head of his party in the house of commons, and, at the same time, set in 
motion and superintended various primary schools and various periodical works, 
the most instructive and useful that ever issued from the British press, to which 
he furnished, with his own pen, some of the most masterly contribulions, and 
yet found time not only to keep pace with the progress of the arts and sci- 
ences, but to keep at the head of those whose peculiar and exclusive occupations 
these arts and sciences were. There is a model of industry and usefulness 
worthy of all your emulation. You must, indeed, be a great lawyer! but 
it will not do to be a mere lawyer—more especially as you are very properly 
turning your mind, also, to the political service of your country, and to the 
study and practice of eloquence. You must, therefore, be a political lawyer 
and historian; thoroughly versed in the constitution and laws of your coun- 
try, and fully acquainted with all its statistics, and the history of all the 
leading measures which have distinguished the several administrations. You 
must study the debates in congress, and observe what have been the actual 
effects upon the country of the various measures that have been the most 
strenuously contested in their origin. You must be a master of the science 
of political economy, and especially of financiering, of which so few of our 
young countrymen know any thing. The habit of observing all that is pass- 
ing, and thinking closely and deeply upon them, demands pre-eminently an 
attention to the political course of your country. But it is time to close this 
letter. You ask for instructions adapted to improvement in eloquence. 
This is a subject for a treatise, not for a letter. Cicero, however, has sum- 
med up the whole art in a few words; it is ‘‘apte—distincle—ornate—dicere” 
—to speak to the purpose—to speak clearly and distinctly—to speak graceful- 
ly: to be able to speak to the purpose, you must understand your subject and 
all that belongs to it: and then your thoughts and method must be clear in 
themselves and clearly and distinctly enunciated: and lastly, your voice, style, 
delivery and gesture, must be graceful and delightfully impressive. In rela- 
tion to this subject, I would strenuously advise you to two things: Compose 
much, and often, and carefully with reference to this same rule of ‘‘apte, dis- 
tincte, ornate,” and let your conversation have reference to the same objects, 
I do not mean that you should be elaborate and formal in your ordinary con- 
versation. Let it be perfectly simple and natural, but always in good time, 
(to speak as the musician,) and well enunciated. 
ith regard to the style of eloquence that you shall adopt, that must de- 
pend very much on your own taste and genius. You are not disposed, I 
resume, to be an humble imitator of any man? If you are, you may bid 
arewell to the hope of eminence in this walk. None are mere imitators to 
whom nature has given original powers. The ape alone is coatent with 
mere imitations. If nature has bestowed such a portion of the spirit of ora- 
tory as can advance you to a high rank in this walk, your manner will be 
yourown. In what style of eloquence you are best fitted to excel, you, 
yourself, if destined to excellence, are the best judge. I can only tell you 
that the florid and Asiatic style is not the taste of the age. The strong, and 
even the rugged and abrupt, are far more successful. Bold propositions, 
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‘boldly and briefly expressed—pithy sentences—nervous common sense— 
strong phrases—the feliciter audax both in language and conception—well 
compacted periods—sudden and strong masses of light—an apt adage in 
English or Latin—a keen sarcasm—a merciless personality—a mortal thrust 
—these are the beauties and deformities that now make a speaker the most 
interesting. A gentleman and a Christian will conform to the reigning taste 
so far only as his principles and habits of decorum will permit. The florid 
and Asiatic was never a good style either for an European or an American 
taste. We require that a man should speak to the purpose and come to the 
point—that he should instruct and convince. To do this, his mind must 
move with great strength and power: reason should be manifestly his mas- 
ter faculty—argument should predominate throughout; but these great 
points secured, wit and fancy may cast their lights around his path, provided 
the wit be courteous as well as brilliant, and the fancy chaste and modest. 
But they must be kept well in the back ground, for they are dangerous al- 
lies: and a man had better be without them, than to show them in front, or 
to show them too often. 

But I am wearying you, my dear sir, as well as myself. If these few 
imperfect hints, on subjects so extended and diversified, can be of any ser- 
vice to you, I shall be gratified. They may, at least, convince you that your 
letter has interested me in your behalf, and that I shall be happy to hear of 
your future fame and prosperity. I offer you my respects, and tender the 
compliments of the season. WM. WIRT. 





~~ ee? 
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A CHAPTER ON YOUNG MEN. 
Abstracted from the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Alexander, of Macedon, extended his power over Greece, conquered 
Egypt, rebuilt Alexandria and overrun all Asia, and died at 33 years of age. 

Hannibal was but 26, when, after the fall of his father, Hamilcar, in 
Spain, and Asdrubal, his successor, he was chosen commander-in-chief by 
the Carthagenian army. At 27, he captured Saguntum from the Romans : 
before he was 34 he carried his arms from Africa into Italy, conquered Pub- 
lius Scipio on the banks of the Ticinus; routed Sempronius near the Trebia ; 
defeated Flaminius on his approaches to the Appenines; laid waste the 
whole country; defeated Fabius Maximus and Varro, marched into Capua, 
and at the age of 36 was thundering at the gates of Rome. 

Scipio Africanus was scarcely 16 when he took an active part in the battle 
of Cannz, and saved the life of his father. The wreck of the Roman caval 
chose him then for their leader, and he conducted them back to the capital. 
Soon after he was 20, he was appointed pro-consul of Spain, where he took 
New Carthage by storm. He soon after, successfully, defeated Asdrubal, 
Hannibal’s brother, Mago and Hann; crossed into Africa, negotiated with 
Syphax, the Massasylian king, returned to Spain, quelled iusurrections, 
drove the Carthagenians wholly from the peninsula, returned to Rome, de- 
vised the diversion against the Carthagenians by carrying the war into Afri- 
ca; was appointed pro-consul of Africa, crossed thither, destroyed the army 
of Syphax, compelled the return of Hannibal and defeated Asdrubal a second 
time. All this was done before he was 31. 

Charlemagne was crowned king of the Franks before he was 26. At 28 
he had conquered Aquitania, and at 29 he had made himself master of the 
whole German and French empires. 
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Charles XII, of Sweden, was declared of age by the states and succeeded 
his father at 15. At 18 he headed the expedition against the Danes, whom 
he checked, and with a fourth of their numbers, he cut the Russian army 
to pieces commanded by the ezar, Peter, at Narva—crossed the Dwina, 
ay ar a victory over the Saxons, and carried his arms into Poland. At 21 

e had conquered Poland and dictated to her.a new sovereign. At 24 he 
had subdued Saxony; and at 27 he was conducting his victorious troops 
into the heart of Russia, when a severe wound prevented his taking com- 
mand in person, and resulted in his overthrow and subsequent treacherous 
captivity in Turkey. 

Lafayette was a major general in the American army at 19; was but 20 
when he was wounded at Brandywine; but 22 when he raised supplies for 
his army, on his own credit at Baltimore; was but 23 when he stormed the 
redoubt at Yorktown; and was-but 32 when the French revolution raised 
him to the office of commander-in-chief of the national guards. 

Ni Bonaparte commenced his military career as an officer of artille- 
ty at 17. He successfully commanded the artillery at the siege of Toulon 
at 24. His splendid and victorious campaign in Italy was performed at the 
age of 27. The following year, when he was but 28, he gained battle after 
battle over the Austrians in Italy, conquered Mantua, carried the war into 
Austria, ravaged the Tyrol, concluded an advantageous peace, took posses- 
sion of Milan and the Venitian republic, revolutionized Genoa, and formed 
the Cisalpine republic. At 29 he received the command of the army against 
Egypt; scattered the clouds of Mameluke cavalry; mastered Alexandria, 
Aboukir and Cairo, and wrested the land of the Pharoahs and Ptolemies 
from the proud descendants of the prophet. At 30 he fell among the Paris- 
ians like a thunderbolt, overthrew the directoral government; dispersed the 
council of five hundred, and was proclaimed first consul. At 31 he crossed 
the Alps with an army and destroyed the Austrians by a blow at Marengo. 
At 32 he established the Code Napoleon; in the same year he was elected 
consul for lite by the people; and at the age of 34 he was crowned emperor 
of the French nation. 

Papinian, who was the greatest lawyer Rome ever produced, was put to 
death by Carracella at the age of 56. He had even at that early age com- 
posed more than fifty books on legal subjects. So profoundly learned were 
his views considered, that Valentinian III, ordered that whenever the judges 
were divided in opinion, that Papinian’s should be followed. In fact he 
was the great oracle of the Roman law before he arrived at the age of 34. 

William Pitt, the first earl of Chatham, was but 27, when, as a member 
of parliament, he waged the war of a giant against the corruptions of Sir 
Robert Walpole. 

The younger Pitt was scarcely turned of 20 when, with masterly power 
he grappled with the veterans of parliament, in favor of America. At 22 
he was called tothe high and responsible trust of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. At 24 he was appointed first lord of the treasury and chancellor 
of the exchequer. It was at that age when he came forth in his might on 
the affairs of the East Indies. At the age of 29, during the first insanity of 
George III, he rallied around the prince of Wales. 

Edmund Burke, at the age of 19, planned a refutation of the netaphysical 
theories of Berkley and Hume. At 20 he was in the temple, the admiration 
of its inmates, for the brilliancy of his genius and the variety of his acquisi- 
tions. At 26 he published his celebrated satire, entitled ‘A Vindication of 
Natural Society.”” The same year he published his essay on the sublime 
and beautiful—so much admired for its spirit of philosophical investigation, 
and the elegance of its language. At 25 he was first lord of the treasury. 
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George Washington was only 27 when he covered the retreat of the British 
troops at Braddock’s defeat; and the same year was appointed commander- 
in-chief of all the Virginia forces. 

General Joseph Warren was only 29 when, in defiance of the British sol- 
diery stationed at the door of the church, he pronounced the celebrated ora- 
tion which aroused the spirit of liberty and patriotism that terminated in the 
achievement of independence. At 34 he gloriously feil gallantly fighting in 
the cause of freedom, on Bunker’s Hill. 

Alexander Hamilton was a lieutenant colonel in the army of the American 
revolution, and aid-de-camp to Washington at the age of 20. At25 he was 
a member of congress from New York; at 30 he was one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the convention that formed the constitution of the United States. At 
31 he was a member of the New York convention, and joint author of the 
great work entitled “The Federalist.” At 32 he was secretary of the treasu- 
ry of the United States, and arranged the financial branch of the government 
upon so perfect a plan, that no great improvement has ever been made upon 
it by his successors. 

Thomas Heyward, of South Carolina, was but 30 years of age, when he 
signed the glorious record of the nation’s birth—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, Benjamin Rush and James 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania but 31 ; Matthew Thornton, of New Hampshire, 32; 
Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, Arthur Middleton, of North Carolina, and 
ao Stone, of Maryland, 33; and William Hooper, of North Carolina, 

t o4. 

John Jay, at 29, was a member of the old revolutionary congress, and 
being associated with Lee and Livingston on the committee for drafting an 
address to the people of Great Britain, drew up that paper himself, which 
was considered one of the most eloquent productions of the time. At 32 he 
penned the old constitution of New York, and in the same year was ap- 
pointed chief justice of that state. At34he was appointed minister to Spain. 

Thomas Jefferson, at 26, was a leading member of the colonial legislature 
in Virginia. At30 he was a member of the Virginia convention; at 32a 
member of congress; and at 33 years of age he drafted the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Fisher Ames was highly esteemed as a public man in his own state at the 
age of 30; at which age he was chosen as member of congress from the 
Suffolk district, Massachusetts ; and before he was 34, held the assembled 
statesmen of the nation breathless by his eloquence. 

Milton, at 26, had written his finest miscellaneous poems, including his 
L’Allegro, Penseroso, and Comus. 

Lord Byron at the age of 20 published his celebrated satire upon the Eng- 
lish bards and Scotch reviewers ; at 24 the two first cantos of Childe Harold 
Pilgrimage. Indeed, all the vast poetic treasures of his genius were poured 
forth in their richest profusion before he was 34 years old: and he died at 37. 

Mozart, the great German musician, completed all his noble compositions 
before he was 34, and died at 35. 

Raphael, the illustrious painter, by his incomparable works, had acquired 
— of the “divine Raphael’’ long before he arrived at the age 


Pope wrote many of his published poems by the time he was 16: at 20 


oO 
his y on Criticism; at 24 the Rape of the Lock, and at 25 his great 
work, the translation of the Iliad. 

Sir Isaac Newton had mastered the highest elements of the mathematics, 
and the analytical method of Descartes before he was 20; had discovered 
the new method of infinite series of fluctions, and his new theory of light 
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and colors.. At 25 he had discovered the principles of the reflecting teles- 
cope, the laws of gravitation, and the planetary system. At 30 he occupied 
the mathematical chair at Cambridge. 

Dr. Dwight’s Conquest of Canaan was commenced at 19, and finished at 
22. At the latter age he composed his celebrated dissertation on the history, 
eloquence and poetry of the Bible, which was immediately published and 
republished in Europe. 

Henry Clay was a member of the senate and speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives before he was 33. 

a Oliver Hazard Perry was but 27 when he achieved the victory of lake 
rie. 

Daniel D. Tompkins was appointed a judge of the supreme court at the 
age of 30, and governor of the state of New York at 33. 

De Witt Clinton was a senator of the state of New York at the age of 28, 
and a senator of the United States at 32. 

John C. Calhoun was a distinguished member of congress at the age of 30. 

John Randolph made one of his best speeches in congress at a period ear- 
lier than his age would have entitled him to a seat, had he not contemptu- 
ously replied, when questioned on that point, “‘ask my constituents.” 

Levi Woodbury was appointed a judge of the superior court of N. Hamp- 
shire at the age of 26, and governor at the age of 33. 

Martin Van Buren was elected senator of the senate of the state of New 
York, and was appointed attorney general at the age of 32. 

Dr. William Hunter, the distinguished physician and anatomist, when 
only 28 presented to the Royal Society his essay on the structure and dis- 
eases of articulating cartilages, and acquired his high reputation as a profes- 
sor before he was 33. 

Dr. William Harvey made the great discovery in the circulation of the 
blood before he was 34. 

John M. Clayton, of Delaware, was elected United States senator from 
that state before he was 34; and made his great speech on Foot’s resolution 
prior to his attaining that age—a speech replete with broad, comprehensive 
views of constitutional law—and which gave him rank as one of the strong- 
est men in the country. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Having given in a previous number (November, 1847,) the proceedings in full before 
the Supreme Court of the United States in reference to the claim of the Bank of the 
United States for damages on the bill drawn upon the French government, we now add, 
by way of illustration, the correspondence between Mr. Biddle as president and Mr. 
Woodbury, secretary of the treasury, upon the subject. 


Bank or THe Unitep States, July 8th, 1834. 


Sir—I have had the honor of receiving your letter of the 3d inst., request- 
ing that the,dividend on the stock of the bank owned by the United States, 
should be placed to the credit of the treasurer of the United States at the 
office of this bank in Washington, which was this morning submitted to the 
board of directors, At the same time was presented a copy of your letter to 
the cashier of that office, dated the 2d instant, containing the final refusal of 
the treasury to allow the claim of the bank for damages on the protested bill 
upon the french government. 

After due consideration of the contents of these communications, I am in- 
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stracted by the board of directors to inform you, that from the dividend pay- 
able on the 17th of this month there will be deducted the amount due to the 
bank for damages, costs and interest, upon the bill of exchange drawn by 
the secretary of the treasury on the French government—and that the re- 
mainder shall be placed to the credit of the treasurer in the office at Wash- 
ington, in conformity to your request. 

1 am further instructed to say, that this course is adopted by the board of 
directors, not merely from a conviction of the obvious justice and propriety 
of it, but because it furnishes the best, if not the only, mode of obtaining a 
judicial decision of the case by the proper tribunals. To procure that > 
cision, the board will give every facility in their power—and if there is any 
other mode of submitting the rights of the respective parties to the judicial 
tribunals, more acceptable to you, any suggestion by you for that purpose 
will not fail to receive the prompt and respectful consideration of the board 
of directors. In the meantime, I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
yours, N. BIDDLE, President. 
Hon. Levi Woopsvury, Secretary of the Treasury, Washington. 


Bank or tHE Unirep Srarss, July 8, 1834. 


Sir—I had this day the honor of informing you that the board of directors 
would deduct from the dividend payable to the United States, on the 17th of 
this month, the amount due to the bank on account of damages on the bill 
of exchange on the French government. 

I am instructed to apprize you at the same time that in thus enforcing 
their right in this particular case, they desire not to be understood as waiv- 
ing any other claim upon the government, and they more especially wish it 
understood, that they do not waive their claim for full compensation and 
indemnity for the violation of the charter of the bank, by the removal from 
its custody of the public funds, for the use of which the bank had paid a 
valuable consideration, That claim is reserved in full force, to be asserted 
at such time and in such manner as may hereafter be deemed expedient. 1 


have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 
N. BIDDLE, President. 


Hon. Levi Woopsvry, Secretary of the Treasury, Washington. 


Treasury Department, July 14th, 1834, 


Sir: Your two communications under date of the 8th inst. have been receiv- 
ed. The course pursued by the bank over which you preside, in determining 
to withhold a portion of the dividends due on the stock of the United States, 
has excited much surprise in this department, and, at the present time, is 
more to be regretted, as congress is not in session to provide for the defi- 
ciency thus caused in the estimated revenue from the bank stock the present 

ear. 

c The claim for damages on the bill of exchange drawn upon France, to 
answer which. it is stated that payment of part of the dividends is now re- 
fused, was disallowed by this department before the two last dividends were 
passed to the credit of the treasury, and some months before the recent ses- 
sion of congress commenced. Consequently, it was presumed that the 
claim, if not abandoned, would be presented and pursued before that body, 
in the manner usual with claims against the United States, when the latter 
has not instituted any action at law against the claimant. 

Besides these considerations, it could not have been anticipated as proba- 
ble that all the dividends accruing would not be paid with promptitude and 
fidelity, when it was known that the case of a failure in a stockholder to 
discharge his Subscription to the capital of the bank, was the only case where 
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the charter makes an express provision that he “shall lose the benefit of the 
dividends ;” and in this instance, that the United States, though a large 
stockholder, was not pretended to have been guilty of any breach of this 
provision. Notwithstanding this, it would seem from your communications 
that the United States, though intimately connected with the bank, by having 
conferred the great privileges in its charter, by still using it daily as a fiscal 
agent for certain purposes, and by being entitled to a supervision of its con- 
cerns through congress, has suddenly, without previous notice, and only by 
an implied or constructive power, not in the opinion of this department war- 
ranted or necessary,.pbeen deprived of the use of most of its dividends, and 
for the purpose of satisfying a controverted claim, the law and equity of 
which were many months since denied by the executive, and have never 
been sanctioned by either of the other branches of government established 
by the constitution. 

In this condition of the subject, since the bank did not deem it proper to 
present to congress, the customary tribunal for settling such disputed de- 
mands against the United States—or, during its late session, to apprise either 
that body or this office of the extraordinary course intended to be pursued 
in thus seizing upon a large portion of the public dividends, while already 
in possession of more than a million of dollars belonging to the government, 
but hitherto uncalled for by its creditors or the treasury—this department 
does not consider that it has yet enjoyed a suitable opportunity in relation to 
so unexpected a measure, to know the views or procure the desirable action 
of congress; and, therefore, does not feel justified in making, at this time, 
any arrangement with the bank, or any “suggestion” in respect to legal 
prosecutions; nor in recognizing, in any mode, “the justice or propriety” 
of the proceedings the bank has been pleased to adopt. 

But it will endeavor on the whole subject to present an early report to 
congress at its next session, and to the president of the United States. In 
the meantime, if the bank desires, before a report is prepared, that the facts 
and reasons in detail, on which its decisions and especially its claim for 
damages on the bill of exchange are founded, should be examined by this 
department, the statement of them, whenever forwarded, will receive re- 
spectful consideration. I have the honor to be, yours, 

LEVI WOODBURY, Sec’ry of the Treasury. 
N. Bivpxe, Esq., President U. S. Bank, Philadelphia. 


Explanatory Remarks from Wiles’ Register, 1834. 


As explanatory of the preceding letters, it seems a simple act of justice to 
make the following extracts from the report of the Bank of the United States 
of the 3d December, 1833. 

First. It is not correct to state that the bank was the “fiscal agent” of the 
government in this matter. On the contrary, the fiscal a of the bank 
was offered without any charge to the government, and declined” The bank 
did not wish to purchase this bill at all, but proposed to collect it; paying 
the money only after it had been received by the agents of the bank in 
France. Thus when the secretary of the treasury wrote to the bank about 
this bill, the president of the bank in his answer dated Nov. 5, 1832, said : 

“The bank has already in Paris a larger sum than it has any immediate 
use for, yet it is not indisposed to increase it, because it may hereafter have 
occasion for the funds, and because it is believed that if the terms can be 
made acceptable, the purchase of the whole by the bank, “‘would be the best 

ion for the government ;’? and again in the same letter, 

“In regard to the rate, you are the most competent judge of its fitness, 
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and I will merely add, that the bank not wanting funds in Paris, and believ- 
ing that they will be lower hereafter, would not make a similar purchase 
from any other quarter, and is influenced exclusively by the belief that any 
other arrangement would be less advantageous to the treasury.” din 

So in his letter of the [1th of February, 1833, “the purchase of the bill is 
not in the least desirable to the bank, nor would the rate now allowed be given 
to any other drawer than the government, for we shall send by the same 
conveyance which carries your bill, a large amount of bills purchased at 
5.45, being nearly 1} per cent. less than the price actually given to the 
treasury.”’ . 

The bank then did not wish to purchase the bill. But the bank offered its 
agency to collect it on the following terms, on the 5th of November, 1832. 

‘Should you prefer not fixing a rate at present, but to take the chances of 
a higher rate hereafter, the bank on receiving your bill, would place the 
amount of it to the credit of the government on the 2d of March, at the cur- 
rent rate of exchange of the best bills on that day in Philadelphia.” 

Here then was a distinct proposal to collect the bill just as the bank col- 
lects bills for individuals, so that if the bill had, in November, 1832, been 
sent to the bank, it would have been forwarded to Europe, and if on the 2d 
of February, 1833, when it was payable in Paris, it had not been paid, the 
bank would have been apprised of that fact, and would not have made the 
payment on the 2d of March, and the whole transaction would have been 
closed. This course, however, the government did not adopt—but after 
considering the offers for the bill made from other quarters, decided to sell 
it to the bank. 

Secondly. It is not the fact that this money “‘was left in the use of the 
bank, being simply added to the treasury deposits.” 

Suppose that it had been, it would not in the slightest degree affect the 
question of damages. When a party sells a bill, and is paid for it, that is, 
has the funds placed to his credit to be drawn whenever he chooses without 
futher notice, the party is as much paid—the funds belong as little to the 
bank—as if the party had actually withdrawn the whole sum in specie. 
But not only was the fund in this case drawn from the general resources of 
the bank, and placed to the credit of the treasury, but immediately after that 
was done, congress passed a law to lend the money, and the secretary of the 
treasury issued a notice, that this money was to be forthwith lent out to 
capitalists, that is to say, to be immediately withdrawn. * * * # *# 
The books of the treasury are crowded with cases of damages exacted by 
the government from American citizens—and one is now selected, merely 
from its peculiar aptness to the present occasion. 

Some years ago, Mr. Stephen Girard sold to the treasury four bills, two 
of which returned protested, owing to the insolvency of his correspondent in 
London; when the two others became due, they were paid for the honor 
of Mr. Girard by the Messrs. Barings, who also agreed to pay the two first 
in London, as of the day on which they were payable. Mr. Girard applied 
to congress for exoneration from the claim of 20 per cent. damages, alleging : 

“That from the said sum of £22,500 sterling, due on 18th August last, 
being passed by Sir Francis Baring & Co. to the credit of the secretary of 
the treasury of the United States, as on the day the same became due, no 
real loss or damage can accrue to the United States from the said bills being 
returned under protest.”’ 

Congress rejected the claim, and Mr. Girard paid the damages of 20 per 
cent. 

On that occasion, the committee of claims called on the secretary of the 
treasury, Mr. Gallatin, and in his answer, which makes part of their report, 
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he says that he had rejected Mr. Girard’s claim for four reasons, of which 
the two most essential are— 

“Ist. Because, considering the large amount of bills (more than two mil- 
lions of dollars,) annually purchased on account of government, it appeared 
absolutely necessary never to give up the damages whenever a legal right 
to them had accrued, and because that right has in every instance, without 
regard to persons or circumstances, been enforced. 

“2d. Because, if abandoned in this instance and for that reason, every 
drawer who was solvent, might, by making a remittance to the bankers in 
Europe, after bills protested for non-payment had been returned to the 
treasury, induce them to make a similar offer, and evade the payment of 
damages.” 

The lapse of years at last reversed the state of the parties. Mr. Girard 
becomes the largest stockholder in a corporation called the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, and he and his partners, in the course of their business, purchase 
a bill from this same officer, the secretary of the treasury, which comes back 
protested after having been twice paid for. Mr. Girard’s heirs, and his as- 
sociates apply to the secretary—not even for the same amount which Mr. 
Girard formerly paid—not for twenty per cent., the damages in Pennsylva- 
nia—but for fifteen per cent., the damages in Washington; and the only 
answer vouchsafed by the treasury department is, that the claim “has no 
foundation in law or equity”,—to which the president now adds, that it is an 
attempt to “impair the credit of the government, and tarnish the honor of 
the country.”” Such a course tends to an utter confusion of all ideas of jus- 
tice; nor is it a thing tolerable by the American people, that an individual 
shall go among the citizens purchasing bills and exacting damages, and 
when his own bill, sold to these same citizens, returns protested, he shall 
wrap himself up in his official immunity, and refuse to do to his fellow- 
citizens what he has compelled them to do to him. 


Report by Mr. Clay, of the Committee upon Foreign Relations. 


Reprisals do not of themselves produce a state of public war, but they are 
not unfrequently the immediate precursor of it. hen they are accompa- 
nied with an authority, from the government which admits them, to en 
force, they are believed invariably to have led to war in all cases where the 
nation against which they are directed is able to make resistance. It is 
wholly inconceivable that a powerful and chivalrous nation, like France, 
would submit, without retaliation, to the seizure of the property of her un- 
offending citizens, aes their lawful commerce, to pay a debt which the 
popular branch of her legislature had refused to acknowledge and provide 
for. It cannot be supposed that France would tacitly and quietly assent to 
the payment of a debt to the United States, by a forcible seizure of French 
property, which, after full deliberation, the chambers had expressly refused 
its consent to discharge. Retaliation would ensue, and retaliation would 
inevitably terminate in war. In the instance of reprisals made by France 
upon Portugal, cited by the president, the weakness of this power, convulsed 
and desolated by the ravages of civil war, sufficiently accounts for the fact 
of their being submitted to, and not producing a state of general hostilities 
between the two nations. 

Reprisals so far partake of the character of war, that they are an appeal 
from reason to force ; from negotiation, devising a remedy to be applied by 
the common consent of both parties, to self redress, carved out and regulated 
by the will of one of them; and, if resistance be made, they convey an au- 
thority to subdue it, by the sacrifice of life, if necessary. 
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The framers of our constitution have manifested their sense of the nature 
of this power, by associating it in the same clause with grants to congress 
of the power to declare war, and to make rules concerning captures on land 
and water. 

Without dwelling further on the nature of this power, and under a full 
conviction that the practical exercise of it against France would involve the 
United States in war, the committee are of opinion that two considerations 
decisively oppose the investment of such a power in the president, to be 
used in the contingency stated by him. 

In the first place, the authority to grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
being specially delegated to congress, congress ought to retain to itself the 
right of judging of the expediency of granting them, under all the circum- 
stances existing at the time when they are proposed to be actually issued. 
The committee are not satisfied that congress can, constitutionally, delegate 
this rigbt. It is true that the president proposes to limit the exercise of it to 
one specified contingency. But if the law be passed, as recommended, the 
president might, and probably would, feel himself bound to execute it, in 
the event, no matter from what cause, of provision not being made for the 
fulfilment of the treaty by the French chambers, now understood to be in 
session. The committee can hardly conceive the possibility of any sufficient 
excuse for a failure to make such provision. But, if it should unfortunately 
occur, they think that, without indulging in any feeling of unreasonable 
distrust towards the executive, congress ought to reserve to itself the consti- 
tutional right, which it possesses, of judging of all the circumstances by 
which such refusal might be attended ; of hearing France, and of deciding 
whether, in the actual posture of things, as they may then exist, and looking 
to the cundition of the United States, of France, and of Europe, the issuing 
of letters of marque and reprisal ought to be authorised, or any other meas- 
ure adopted. 

In the next place, the president, confiding in the sirong assurances of the 
king’s government of its sincere disposition to fulfil, faithfully, the stipuia- 
tions of the treaty, and of its intention, with that view, of applying again to 
the new chambers for the requisite appropriation, very properly signified 
during the last summer, through the appropriate organs at Washington and 
at Paris, his willingness to await the issue of this experiment. Until it is 
made, and whilst it is in progress, nothing, it seems to the committee, should 
be done, on our part, to betray suspicions of the integrity and fidelity of the 
French government; nothing, the tendency of which might be, to defeat 
the success of the very measure we desire. This temporary forbearance is 
the more expedient, since the French government has: earnestly requested 
that we should avoid ‘all that might become a cause of fresh irritation be- 
tween the two countries, compromit the treaty, and raise up an obstacle, 
perhaps insurmountable, to the views of reconciliation and harmony, which 
animate the king’s council.” 

The president seems to have been aware of the possibility of a misinter- 
pretation of his message, and he has sought to guard, the committee hope 
with success, against its being viewed in the light of a menace. But if his 
recommendation be followed up by the passage of a law of reprisals in con- 
gress, it is much to be apprehended that our purpose might be supposed to 
be one of intimidation. France would look at our acts, not our protestations, 
And, in a reversal of situations, congress would hardly consider it consistent 
with its dignity, its independence, and the freedom of deliberation, to pass 
an act of appropriation for a foreign government, with a measure of self- 
redress, denounced and suspended over its head by that foreign government, 
If congress shall decline authorising reprisals, France will have no right to 
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impute to the government of the United States any design to appeal to her 

fears, and will be deprived of any such pretext for refusing to execute the 

treaty. In that event, the message of the president will be regarded as the 

manifestation of a lively sensibility to the honor and interests of his country, 

but his recommendation, not being adopted by the only department of the 
overnment competent to carry it into effect, it could afford no apology to 
rance for disregarding the obligations of national faith and justice. 

It may, and-probably will be asked, but suppose, contrary to all our just 
expectations, France should continue to fail to execute the treaty, what is 
then to he done? The committee will indulge no such supposition. They 
will not anticipate the possibility of a final breach by France of her solemn 
engagements. They limit themselves to a consideration of the posture of 
things as they actually now exist. They will not look beyond the impene- 
trable veil which covers the future. At the same time, it cannot be doubted 
that the United States are abundantly able to sustain themselves in any vi- 
cissitudes to which they may be exposed. The patriotism of the people has 
been, hitherto, equal to all emergencies, and if their courage and constancy, 
when they were young and comparatively weak, bore them safely through 
all past struggles, the hope may be confidently entertained now, when their 
numbers, their strength, and their resources, are greatly increased, that they 
will, whenever the occasion may arise, triumphantly maintain the honor, 
the rights, and the interests of their country. Without, however, prema- 
turely disclosing the mode of performing any duty which the government of 
the United States may, in any contingency, hereafter be called upon to fulfil 
to the people of these states ; without expressing any anticipations inconsist- 
ent with the honor and good faith, or announcing any purposes, wounding 
to the pride of France, the committee think it most expedient to leave con- 
gress unfettered, and free to deliberate on whatever exigency may hence- 
forward arise. 

Entertaining these opinions and views upon the present state of our rela- 
tions with France, the committee finally conclude by recommending to the 
senate the adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient, at this time, to pass any law vesting in 
the president authority for making reprisals upon French property, in the 
contingency of provision not being made for paying to the United States the 
indemnity stipulated by the treaty of 1831, during the present session of the 
French chambers. 


Eztract from the Report of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
January, 1835. 


“The right, therefore, which accrued to the stockholdors, appears to the 
committee to be founded in strict law, and if the directors had waived it, 
they would have exerted an authority for which they could not have found 
a suitable apology to the stockholders. What the stockholders might them- 
selves do on the score of liberality to the government is another question, in 
the decision of which by the stockholders they would undoubtedly have 
taken into consideration the course of the government to the institution. 

**As to the subsequent retention of the dividends by the bank, the doctrine 
of retainer, well understood by the courts, applies as well to a corporation 
as to an individual, and when that retainer is avowedly made in order to 

rocure a submission to the courts and juries of the country, and would 

ave been waived, as is plainly intimated in Mr. Biddle’s letter to Mr. 
Woodbury, if the submission could in any other way be secured, your com- 
mittee are unable to see why there should be either clamor or objection 
raised to the course pursued by the directors.” 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 1844-1547. 


Bruits or ExcuanGe anp Promissory Notes. 


A statute of Mississippi allows suit to be brought against the maker and 
payee, jointly, of a promissory note by the endorsee. Dromgoole vs. The 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank of Mississippi, 2 Howard, p. 244. 

But an action of this kind cannot be maintained in the courts of the 
United States, although the plaintiff resides in another state, provided the 
maker and payee of the note both reside in Mississippi. Ibid. 

Where notes are deposited for collection by way of collateral security for 
an existing debt, the case does not fall within the strict rules of commercial 
law applicable to negotiable paper. It falls under the general law of agency; 
and the agents are only bound to use due diligence to collect the debts. 
Lawrence vs. Mc Calmont, 2 Howard, p. 427. 

Where the drawer of a bill has no right to expect the payment of it by 
the acceptor; where, for instance, the drawer has withdrawn or intercepted 
funds which were destined to meet the bill, or its payment was dependent 
upon conditions which he must have known he had not performed, such 
drawer cannot be entitled to notice of the non-payment of the bill. Rhett 
vs. Poe, 457. Ibid. 

It becomes a question of law whether due diligence has or has not been 
used, whenever the facts are ascertained ; and, therefore, there is no error 
in the direction of a court to the jury that they should infer due diligence 
from certain facts, where those facts, if found by the jury, amounted in the 
opinion of the court to due diligence. Ibid. 

If the drawer and acceptor are either general partners or special partners 
in the adventure of which the bill constitutes a part, notice of the dishonor 
of the bill need not be given to the drawer. Ibid. 

The strictness of the rule requiring notice between parties to a bill is 
much relaxed in cases of collateral security or guarantee in a separate con- 
tract ; the omission of such strict notice does not imply injury as a matter of 
course. The guarantor must prove that he has suffered damage by the ne- 
glect to make the demand on the maker, and to give notice, and then he is 
discharged only to the extent of the damage sustained. Ibid. 


CuristT1an REtIGIon. 


The exclusion of all ecclesiastics from holding or exercising any station 
or duty in a college, or the limitation of the instruction to be given to the 
scholars to pure morality, are not so derogatory to the christian religion as 
make a devise void for the foundation of the college. Vidal vs. Girard’s 
executors, 2 Howard, p. 127. 


ConstituTionaL Law. 


A marshal who receives bank notes in satisfaction of an execution must 
account to the plaintiff in gold or silver; the constitution of the United 
States recognising only gold and silver as a legal tender. Ibid. 

A marshal has no right to receive bank notes in discharge of an execu- 
tion, unless authorised so to do by the plaintiff. Griffin et al vs. Thompson, 
2 Howard, 244. 
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A citizen of one state can sue a corporation which has been created by, 
and transacts its business in another state, (the suit being brought in the 
Jatter state,) although some of the members of the corporation are not citi- 
zens of the state in which the suit is brought, and although the state itself 
may be a member of the corporation, Louisville, Cincinnati and Charleston 
Railroad Company vs. Letson, 2 Howard, 497. 

A corporation created by, and transacting business in a state, is to be 
deemed an inhabitant of the state, capable of being treated as a citizen for 
all purposes of suing and being sued, and an averment of the fact of its cre- 
ation and the place of transacting business is sufficient to give the circuit 
courts jurisdiction. Ibid. 

A law of the state of Illinois, providing that a sale shall not be made of 
property levied on under an execution, unless it will bring two-thirds of its 
valuation, according to the opinion of three householders, is unconstitutional 
and void. McCracken vs. Hayward, 2 Howard, p. 608. 


PARTNERSHIP. 


Although, by the general rule of law, every partnership is dissolved by 
the death of one of the partners, where the articles of co-partnership do not 
stipulate otherwise, yet either one may, by his will, provide for the continu- 
ance of the partnership after his death; and in making this provision he 
may bind his whole estate, or only that portion of if already embarked in 
the partnership. Burwell vs. Cawood et al, 2 Howard, p. 560. 

But it will require the most clear and unambiguous language, demon- 
strating in the most positive manner that the testator intended to make his 


general assets liable for all debts contracted in the continued trade after his 
death, to justify the court in arriving at such a conclusion. Ibid. 

A jury cannot, as a matter of direction from the court, presume the exist- 
ence of a deed from one of the members of a firm to the firm, upon second- 
ary evidence that from the books of the partnership it appeared that various 
acts of ownership over the property were exercised by the firm. Hanson 
et al. vs. Eustace’s Lessee, 2 Howard, p. 563. 


CommerciaL Law. 


1. By the laws of Louisiana, a notary is required to record in a book kept 
for that purpose all protests of bills made by him and the notices given to the 
drawers or endorsers, a certified copy of which record is made evidence. 
McAfee vs. Doremus, Suydam § Nixon, 5 Howard, p. 53. 

2. Under these statutes, a deposition of the notary, giving a copy of the 
original bill, stating a demand of payment, a subsequent protest, and notice 
to the drawers and endorsers respectively, is good evidence. Ibid. 

3. The original protest must be recorded in a book. Its absence at the 
trial is therefore sufficiently accounted for. Ibid. 

4, Where a joint action against the drawers and endorser was commenced 
under the statute of Mississippi, (which statute this court has heretofore, 16 
Peters, 89, held to be repugnant to an act of congress,) the plaintiffs may 
a the suit against the drawers and proceed against the endorser 
only. Ibid. 

5. When a bill of exchange is made payable ata bank, and the bank 
itself is the holder of the bill, it is a sufficient demand if the notary presents 
it at the bank and demands payment. Hildebrand vs. Turner, 5 Howard, 69. 

6. If, therefore, the protest states this, and, also, that the notary was an- 
swered that it could not be paid, it is sufficient. It is not necessary for him 
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to give the name of the person or officer of the bank to whom it was pre- 
sented, and by whom he was answered. Jbid. 

The acts and declarations of an agent of the government should not be 
given in evidence without first establishing his agency. Secondary proof of 
the contents of a letter of appointment should not have been received, with- 
out first accounting for the non-production of the original. The United 
States vs. Boyd, action upon a receiver’s bond, 5 Howard, p. 29. 

A party upon the record, although divested of all interest in the event of 
the suit, , not a competent witness in a cause. Bridges vs. Armour, 5 How- 
ard, p. 91. 

a person be declared a bankrupt at a time when a suit is pending to 
which he is a party, his discharge would not be a bar to his liability for costs 
upon a judgment obtained subsequently to his discharge. His liability for 
costs, therefore, excludes him as a witness upon the ground of interest. Ibid. 

If the event of the suit may increase the effects of the bankrupt in the 
hands of the assignee, and thus increase the surplus which would Neteae to 
him, he is an incompetent witness. Ibid. 


ConstitutionaL Law. 


The power conferred upon congress by the fifth and sixth clauses of 
the eighth section of the first article of the constitution of the United States, 
viz. . 
“To coin money, régulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures ;” 

“To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and cur- 
rent coin of the United States ,” does not prevent a state from passing a law 
to punish the offence of circulating counterfeit coin of the United States. 
Fou vs. The State of Ohio, 5 Howard, p. 410. 

The two offences of counterfeiting the coin, and passing counterfeit 
money, are essentially different in their characters. The former is an offence 
directly against the government, by which individuals may be affected; the 
latter is a private wrong, by which the government may be remotely, if it 
will in any degree, be reached. Ibid. 

The prohibitions contained in the amendments to the constitution were 
intended to be restrictions upon the federal government, and not upon the 
authority of the states. Ibid. 


InsoLvent Laws. 


A contract, made in New York, is not affected by a discharge of the 
debtor under the insolvent laws of Maryland, where the debtor resided, 
although the insolvent law was passed antecedently to the contract. Wm. 
G. Cook vs. Moffat, 5 Howard, p. 295. 

This case was brought.up, by writ of error, from the circuit court of the 
United States for the district of Maryland. 

Cook was a citizen of Maryland, and Moffat and Curtis were citizens of 
New York. 

It was an action brought, in July, 1835, by Moffat and Curtis against 
Cook, upon the common money counts. Cook confessed judgment, subject 
to the opinion of the court upon the following case stated, namely :— 

Statement of facts. John L. Moffatt, Joseph Curtis, and Jonathan Wil- 
marth (the last of whom is now deceased) were citizens of the state of New 
York, and resident there, and partners trading under the name and firm of 
Wilmarth, Moffatt & Curtis, and the defendant was a citizen and resident 
of Maryland, during the times when the contracts and transactions upon 
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which this suit is founded, or which constitute the causes of this action, 
were entered into and had and made between the said firm and said Cook. 

That the course of dealing was, that Cook, the defendant, used to write 
to said firm, ordering such articles or goods as he wanted, and they, the said 
firm, sent them to him, and charged the goods in their books. In order to 
settle the account current from time to time, Cook sent to the said firm 
(usually by mail, sometimes, perhaps, otherwise) his note at six months, 
and these notes averaged $500 per month, and were punctually paid, for a 
time in Baltimore. 

Cook at length became embarrassed, and wanted extensions, until he 
stopped payment entirely; being then indebted to said firm, on book ac- 
count, nine several notes amounting to $6,321. 

The above notes were remitted by Mr. Cook to said firm previously to 
March,1832, when he stopped payment. On the 7th June following, his 
New York creditors generally agreed to give him time to pay, and the said 
firm of Wilmarth, Moffatt & Curtis, about that time, by agreement made 
with Mr. Disosway, Cook’s attorney in New York, gave time, and took 
Cook’s three notes, drawn payable to the said firm, all dated 12th May, 
1832, for the same aggregate, viz. $6,321. 

These notes were drawn and dated at Baltimore, by Cook, and sent by 
him to his said attorney at New York, and there delivered by said attorney 
to the said firm; they were given for the amount of Cook’s account, and 
the notes then had and held by said firm against Cook ; the old notes being 
then given up to his attorney. 

These three notes and the consideration thereof, namely, the goods sold 
and delivered as aforesaid, constitute the ground of this action; the amount 
of the notes being the amount claimed. It is also admitted, that said Cook 
has applied for and obtained the benefit of the insolvent laws of Maryland 
since such notes fell due. 

Order of the Court :—January term, 1847. 

It is now here ordered and adjudged by this court, that the judgment of 
the circuit court in this cause be and the same is hereby affirmed, with costs 
and damages, at the rate of six per cent. per annum. 


CorporarTION. 


Although the charter of a company does not, in terms, give the power to 
refer, yet a power to sue and be sued includes a power of reference, that 
being one of the modes of prosecuting a suit to judgment. Alexandria 
Canal Company vs. Swann, 2 Howard’s Reports. 

So, also, a power to agree with a proprietor for the purchase or use of 
land includes a power to agree to pay a specified sum, or such sum as arbi- 
trators may fix upon. i 

It is immaterial whether the power of reference is lodged in the president 
and directors, or in the stockholders assembled in general meeting; for the 
entire corporation is represented in court by its counsel, whose acts, in con- 
ducting the suit, are presumed to be authorised by the party. Ibid. 


JuRISDICTION. 


To bring a case to this court from the highest court of a state, under the 
twenty-fifth section of the judiciary act, it must appear on the face of the 
record,—Ist. That some of the questions stated in that section did arise in 
the state court; and, 2d. That the question was decided in the state court, 
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as required in the section. Commercial Bank of Cincinnati vs. Bucking- 
ham’s executors. Howard’s Reports, vol. 5, p. 317. 

It is not enough that the record shows that the plaintiff in error contended 
and claimed that the judgment of the court impaired the obligation of a con- 
tract, and violated the provisions of the constitution of the United States, 
and that this claim was overruled by the court, but it must appear by clear 
and necessary intendment that the question must have been raised, and 
must have been decided, in order to induce the judgment. Ibid. 

Hence, where the legislature of Ohio, in the year 1824, passed a general 
law relating to banks, and afterwards, in 1829, chartered another bank ; and 
the question before the state court was, whether or not some of the provis- 
ions of the act of 1824 applied to the bank subsequently chartered, the 
question was une of construction of the state statutes, and not of their 
validity. Ibid. 

This case was brought up, by a writ of error, issued under the twenty-fifth 
section of the judiciary act, from the supreme court of the state of Ohio. 

The Reporter finds the following’ statement of the case prepared by Mr. 
justice Grier, and prefixed to the opinion of the court, as pronounced by 
him. 

Eunice Buckingham, the plaintiff below, brought an action of assumpsit 
against the plaintiffs in error in the court of common pleas of Hamilton 
county, Ohio, and filed her declaration claiming to recover twenty thousand 
dollars for bills or bank-notes of the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, of 
which she was owner, and of which demand had been made of the officers 
of the bank, and payment refused, and claiming interest thereon at six per 
cent. from the suspension of specie payments, and also twelve per cent. 
additional damages from she time of demand and refusal. The cause was 
afterwards removed to the Supreme Court of Ohio, who gave judgment in 
her favor; and, thereupon, the defendant removed the case by writ of error 
to the supreme court in bank, by whom the judgment was affirmed, and the 
plaintiffs in error afterwards sued out a writ of error to the Supreme Court 


of the United States. 


Pennsytvanta Decisions. 


Before the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, September 24, 1847. 


Present, chief justice Gibson and justices Rogers, Burnside and Coulter. 
Chief justice Gibson read the opinion of the court in McGarr vs. Lloyd and 
Lloyd vs. McGarr. These two cases grew out of one action brought in the 
District Court, in which Lloyd was plaintiff and McGarr defendant. Both 
parties were dissatisfied with the decision of the lower court, and hence their 
two writs of error to the Supreme Court. They were both argued at the 
same time, by Mr. Wills for Lloyd, and Messrs. McCandless and McClure 
for McGarr. c ' 

In this case the bill of exchange and protest on which suit was brought 
were destroyed in the great fire of April 10th, 1845. The notary who had 
made the protest had gone out of office, and by the laws of Missouri could 
not make a certified copy of the bill and protest. The plaintiff offered in 
evidence a sworn copy of them, made by the notary, which was objected to 
by the defendant, but admitted by the court below. This was assigned for 
error by the defendant. It was also contended that under the act of January 
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2d, 1815, the protest of a notary was not evidence; but the Supreme Court 
overruled the objections, and sustained the court below. 

On the trial of the cause in the District Court, the plaintiff claimed under 
the general claim for damages, the five per cent. damages given by the act 
of March 30th, 1821, for the dishonor of foreign bills of exchange, but the 
court held that they were not recoverable, not being specially claimed. This 
was the ground of the writ of error by the plainuff. The opinion of the 
court below on this point was reversed—the Supreme Court holding that 
the damages given by the act are not a penalty but liquidated damages, which 
need not be specially claimed. Judgment was ordered to be rendered for 
Lloyd, the plaintiff below, for the principal of the bill, the five per cent. 
damages, which had been separately found, and the writ of protest, with 
interest on the gross amount, from the time-of the dishonor to the rendition 
of the verdict.—Pittsburg Chron. 


Bitxs oF ExcuHance. 


Rosanna Fraley vs. the Bank of Pennsylvania. This was an action of 
trover for a note drawn by J. N. Bowles, for $250 43. It had been deposit- 
ed with the bank for collection, but was not paid at maturity. Some time 
afterwards the maker called upon Mrs. Fraley to pay it, and she sent to the 
bank to obtain it. They replied that it had been returned to her; it was so 
entered upon the books of the bank. Mrs. Fraley’s bank-book, however, 
had no mark to show that the note had been returned. 

It was alleged that it was the usual custom of banking institutions, in 
such cases, to return notes deposited with them, only upon presentation of 
the depositor’s bank-book, in which case an entry “returned protested” is 
marked opposite the original entry of the note, made at the time it is depos- 
ited. The plaintiff being unable to obtain the note, brought this suit to re- 
cover its value. The defence examined a clerk in the bank, who testified 
that it was the practice of the bank to give protested notes to the runner, 
who was charged with the duty of delivering them to the respective deposi- 
tors. The runner being examined, testified that, to the best of his belief, 
the note had been delivered to Mrs. Fraley. He made no memorandum at 
the time, and did not take a receipt for it from Mrs. F. 

The judge charged the jury in effect taat the plaintiff had mistaken her 
form of action. That if the jury believed that the note had been lost or mis- 
laid, a conversion of it to the use of the bank could not be presumed, and 
the plaintiff could not recover. The jury must be satisfied that the note was 
detained by the bank for its own use. If it was not so detained, but lost or 
mislaid, the proper action would have been upon the case to recover dam- 
ages for the negligence. Verdict for defendant. 


WILts. 


A “Mark” made to a Will not Sufficient —The Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania have decided that a will to which the “mark” of the testator is 
made, is void and insufficient. The act of assembly of the 8th of April, 
1833, requires that ‘‘every will shall be in writing, and unless the person 
making the same shall be prevented by the extremity of his last sickness, 
shall be signed by him at the end thereof, or by some person in his presence 
and by his express direction.” In the case of Asay vs. Hoover, reported in 
the Pennsylvania Law Journal for November, 1847, the question, whether 
a will executed by the testator’s making a “mark” thereto, was sufficient, 
came before the court. Judge Bell, in delivering the opinion of the Supreme 
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Court, says, “the true construction of the 6th section of the act of April 8th, 
1833, relating to last wills and testaments, is, that the testator must sign the 
testamentary instrument by his own proper signature, if he be able to do so, 
but if prevented from doing this by sickness, infirmity, or other incapacity, 
resource is to be had to the alternative mode of authentication pointed out 
by the statute, to wit: signing the testator’s name to the instrument at the 
end thereof, by some person in his presence, and by his express direction, 
and both the incompetency and signature by express request must be proved 
by two witnesses. A mark made by the party proposing a testamentary 
disposition is insufficient in any case, and so is the name of such party writ- 
ten by another person, unless so written in accordance with the directions 
of the statute.”” This decision is highly important, and unless the mischief 
is regulated by legislative enactment as to wills made since 1833, will pro- 
duce great confusion. Persons who are unable to write cannot make a 
‘‘mark,” they must expressly desire some one to sign for them. There are 
no doubt many papers intended as wills so executed, the makers of which 
are yet living—they will see the immediate necessity of having their wills 
executed according to law. 


Sroten Nores, 


Before the United States Circuit Court for the district of Maryland, Chief 
Justice Taney presiding, November, 1847. 


City Bank of Columbus, Ohio vs. Farmers § Planters’ Bank of Baltimore. 


In this case it is proved by the plaintiff, that in June of 1845 the City 
Bank of Columbus, Ohio, received in the form of a remittance, for which 
they gave a valuable consideration, a $1,000 note of the Farmers and Plant- 
ers’ Bank of Baltimore. This note was sent by the City Bank of Columbus to 
a monied institution in New York, through which it was presented to the 
Farmers and Planters’ Bank, which bank acknowledged it as genuine, but 
refused payment on the ground that the note had been lost or stolen from 
Messrs. Garrett & Sons, of Baltimore, in the year 1845, by whom it was 
advertised as lost or stolen, and payment at the bank stopped. The note 
was then sent back to the City Bank of Columbus, by which institution it 
was remitted to the Bank of Baltimore; again presented to the Farmers and 
Planters’ Bank, and payment again refused; and this suit was then institu- 
ted to enforce payment. 

On the part of the defence it was shown that Messrs. Robert Garrett & 
Sons were the true defendants in the case, and that the bank refused pay- 
ment of the note only until it should be decided by competent authority who 
was the true owner of the note. The note, together with other bank notes 
and paper securities, was lost or was stolen from a bank-book in the hands 
of one of the firm of Messrs. Garrett & Sons, as he was passing along the 
streets of Baltimore, on the 13th of February, 1845, and in order to prove 
that the losers had used all due diligence in apprising the public of the na- 
ture of their loss, and of the fact of payment of the note having been stopped, 
it was shown, from the files of the American, Sun, and Patriot newspapers 
for the year 1845, that on Friday, the 14th of February, 1845, the day suc- 
ceeding the loss, advertisements describing the note, and stating the fact of 
payment having been stopped, were inserted, with editorial notices callin 
attention to the same. Under this state of facts it was contended by the de- 
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fendant, that the Messrs. Garrett & Sons were entitled to payment on the 
note. 

The evidence offered by the plaintiffs only went to show the manner in 
which the bank at Columbus had become possessed of the note; the valua- 
ble consideration given for it; and the want of knowledge on the part of the 
bank, when receiving the note, of its having been lost by or stolen from 
Messrs. Garrett & Sons. Meredith for plaintiff; Campbell for defendant. 

Judge Taney delivered the opinion of the court at considerable length, re- 
viewing the authorities which had been cited by the counsel in the case, 
remarking on the nature of negotiable instruments, and concurring with 
later decisions in the English courts, as given by lord Denham and justice 
Baylie in the case of Gill and Cubit. The instructions of the court to the 
jury, which we subjoin, show the principles which the court think applica- 

le to the case : 

The City Bank of Columbus is entitled to recover in this action, if the 
bank note in question was taken for a valuable consideration in the usual 
course of its business as a bank, bona fide and under circumstances which 
would not have excited the suspicions of a person of ordinary prudence and 
care in business, that the note had been lost by or stolen from the rightful 
owner, and was not the property of the person who then held it. 

But if it was taken under circumstances which ought to have excited the 
suspicion of a person of ordinary prudence and caution, and led him to 
make further inquiry before the note was taken, then the bank took it at its 
peril and is not entitled to recover. 

The case was then argued before the jury under the instructions of the 
court, and at the hour of adjournment was given to them with leave to seal 
their verdict. Verdict for plaintiff, November 13, 1847. 


Note.—The case of the City Bank of Columbus vs. Farmers and Planters’ Bank 
above recited, is an important one both to banks and to the community at large. It 
seems to us that due diligence was not used by the losers in giving publicity to the loss. 
A more effectual means of stopping such a note would be to send a circular to every 
bank in the Union, describing the note minutely, and thus placing those upon their 
guard, who, in the regular course of business, are the receivers of such paper. A cir- 
cular of this kind could be printed in four hours and forwarded by mail of the same day 
to every banking institution in the country, as well as to prominent brokers in the large 
cities: while the whole expense attending such a circular would not be over five dollars. 

[Editor Bankers’ Magazine. 


A case somewhat similar to the above took place with the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

In February, 1826, a stock broker was robbed of two notes, one of £500 
and another of £50. The necessary information was given at the police 
office, and the notes stopped at the bank. In May one of these was present- 
ed for payment through Messrs. Jones, Loyd & Co., and the-directors refused 
to give credit for it on the ground that it was stolen, and that they had been 
directed to retain it until the right owner could be discovered. Messrs. Jones, 
Loyd & Co. next requested that it might be returned, but this was also de- 
clined. A question then arose whether it had been received in the regular 
transactions of business. The character of the gentleman who had sent it, 
a M. de la Chaumette, was indisputable, but beyond this the question seem- 
ed doubtful. The law had long since decided that if a proper consideration 
were given for a note, the holder was entitled to recover its value, although 
it might have been stolen betore it came into his possession. But if it should 
have been lost by felony, fraud, or accident, no property in it passed to the 
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thief, or finder, or to any other person having a knowledge of the circum- 
stances, or who did not receive it in the customary way of business. In 
summing up the evidence, Lord Tenterden said, the only question to decide 
was whether the note had been obtained according to the usual mode of 
dealing, in the place where it had been purchased. The jury immediately 
decided against the bank, and from this period they have ceased to detain 
stopped notes, 

Another transaction in stolen notes, occurred at another period. 

The principal clerk of one of the bankers having robbed his employer of 
Bank of England notes to the amount of twenty thousand pounds, made his 
escape to Holland. Unable to present them himself, he sold them to a Jew. 
The price which he received does not appear; but there is no doubt that, 
under the circumstances, a good hargain was made by the purchaser. In 
the mean time every plan was exhausted to give pubiicity to the loss, 
The numbers of the notes were advertised in the papers, with a request that 
they might be refused; and for about six months no information was re- 
ceived of the lost property. At the end of that period, the Jew appeared 
with the whole of his spoil, and demanded payment, which was at once re- 
fused, on the plea that the bills had been stolen, and that payment had been 
stopped. 

Information reached the directors, who grew anxious, and a messenger 
by sent to inform the holder that he might receive cash in exchange for 
the notes. 


Gamsuine Lossgs. 


Court of Common Pleas of Massachusetts, October, 1847. W.F. White 
vs. Asaph E. Buss. 

This was an action to recover the sum of $240, for money alleged to be 
loaned to the defendant. The defence set up was, that the loan was for an 
illegal consideration, being made at a gaming table, where both parties were 
playing, and for gambling purposes; and that it was loaned in counters, 
which were won ack by the plaintiff as soon as loaned. The evidence 
was, that at a public house in this city, the parties were playing a “round 

me”? of “brag,” so called, and that the defendant, in reply to a statement 
of the plaintiff, at the close of the session, admitted that he had borrowed 
the sum claimed, of the plaintiff, and that he would pay him the amount on 
the next day. It also appeared that the defendant did actually borrow at the 
board, some amount, consisting of money and counters, and was, at the 
termination of the game, a loser. 

Merrick J., instructed the jury, that if they were satisfied that the money 
was actually loaned to the defendant, for a lawful purpose, though at a gam- 
ing table, the plaintiff was entitled to recover; that if they were satisfied 
that it was money loaned to be used in gambling at a public house, they 
were to find for the defendant; that it was immaterial, if they found the 
house to be a public house, whether it was licensed or not; that the loan 
was not recoverable, if it were made at a gaming table, ina licensed house ; 
for the statute imposed a penalty on all persons gaming in such houses, and 
the plaintiff could not invoke the aid of the law, which he had, at the outset, 
broken; and that, if they should find that the loan was made at a gaming 
table, in an unlicensed house, and for the purpose of aiding the game, the 
plaintiff would still have no right to recover, upon the ground of playing, or 
aiding, by loan or otherwise, the game carried on in a house which violated 
the law by being kept without a license. 

Marshall S. Chase for the plaintiff. John C. Park for the defendant. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


History of the Bank of England, its Times and Traditions. By John Francis, 2 vols. 
8vo., London, 1847. 


The appearance of this volume is opportune: furnishing correct and copious details 
relating to the early and progressive history of an institution which has, for a century 
and a half, occupied a prominent position in the public records of England : an institution 
which has exercised an important influence upon the political, financial and commercial 
affairs of Great Britain. 

The author dedicates his work, by permission, to Sir Robert Peel, and we infer from 
the numerous facts and documents furnished, that he has had access to the bank itself 
for a large portion of the information given. 

We proceed to make such extracts as will give our readers a general view of several 
interesting periods in the history of the bank, 


Irs Earty History. 


“The scheme of a national bank,” says Smollett, “‘had been recommend- 
ed to the ministry for the credit and security of the government, and the 
increase of trade and circulation. William Paterson was the author of that 
which was carried into execution. When it was properly digested in the 
cabinet, and a majority in parliament secured, it was introduced into the 
house of commons. The supporters said it would rescue the nation out of 
the hands of extortioners; lower interest; raise the value of land; revive 
public credit; extend circulation; iniprove commerce ; facilitate the annual 
supplies; and connect the people more closely with government. The 
project was violently opposed by a strong party, who affirmed that it would 

come a monopoly, and engross the whole money of the kingdom; that it 
might be ernployed to the worst purposes of arbitrary power; that it would 
weaken commerce by tempting people to withdraw their money from trade; 
that brokers and jobbers would prey on their fellow creatures; encourage 
fraud and gaming; and corrupt the morals of the nation.” 

The scheme proposed by William Paterson was too important not to meet 
with many enemies, and it appears from a pamphlet by Mr. Godfrey, the 
first deputy governor, that “‘some pretended to dislike the bank only for fear 
it should disappoint their majesties of the supplies proposed to be raised.”? 
That ‘all the several companies of oppressors are strangely alarmed, and 
exclaim at the bank, and seemed to have joined in a confederacy against it.”” 
That “extortion, usury and oppression, were never so attacked as they are 
likely to be by the bank.” That “others pretend the bank will join with 
the prince to make him absolute. That the concern have too good a bar- 
gain and that it would be prejudicial to trade.” In Bishop Burnet’s “‘His- 
tory of his own Times,” we read an evidence of Mr. Godfrey’s truth. “It 
was visible that all the enemies of government set themselves against it with 
such a vehemence of zeal, that this alone convinced all people that they 
saw the strength that our affairs would receive from it. I had heard the 
Dutch often reckon the great advantage they had had from their banks, and 
they concluded that as long as England remained jealous of her government, 
a bank could never be settled among us, nor gain credit among us to sup- 
= itself, and upon that they judged that the superiority in trade must still 

on their side.” 

The act of parliament by which the bank was. established, is entitled “an 
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act for granting to their majesties, several duties upon tonnage of ships and 
vessels, and upon beer, ale and other liquors, for securing certain recom- 
pences and advantages in the said act mentioned, to such persons as shall 
voluntarily advance the sum of fifteen hundred thousand pounds, towards 
carrying on the war with France.” After a variety of enactments relative 
to the duties upon tonnage of ships and vessels, and upon beer, ale and other 
liquors, the act authorizes the raising of £1,200,000 by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, the subscribers to be formed into a corporation and be styled ‘‘The 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England.” The sum of £300,000 
was also to be raised by subscription, and the contributors to receive instead 
annuities for one, two, or three lives. Towards the £1,200,000 no one 
person was to subscribe more than £10,000 before the first day of July next 
ensuing, nor at any time more than £20,000. The corporation were to lend 
their whole capital to government, for which they were to receive interest 
at the rate of eight per cent. per annum, and £4,000 per annum for man- 
agement; being £100,000 per annum on the whole. The corporation were 
not allowed to borrow or owe more than the amount of their capital, and if 
they did so the individual members became liable to the creditors in propor- 
tion to the amount of their stock. The corporation were not to trade in any 
“goods, wares, or merchandise whatever, but they were allowed to deal in 
bills of exchange, gold gr silver bullion, and to sell any goods, wares, or 
merchandise upon which they had advanced money, and which had not 
been redeemed within three months after the time agreed upon.” The 
whole of the subscription was filled in a few days; twenty-five per cent. 
paid down ; and as we have seen, a charter was issued on the 27th of July, 
1694, of which the following are the most important points. 

«That the management and government of the corporation be committed 
to the governor, deputy governor, and twenty-four directors, who shall be 
elected between the 25th day of March and the 25th day of April each year, 
from among the members of the company, duly qualified. 

“That no dividend shall at any time be made by the said governor and 
company save only out of the interest, profit, or produce arising out of the 
-“ capital stock or fund, or by such dealing as is allowed by act of par- 
iament. 

‘They must be natural born subjects of England, or naturalized subjects ; 
they shall have in their own name and for their own use, severally, viz., 
the governor at least £4,000, the deputy governor £3,000, and each y dre 
£2,000, of the capital stock of the said corporation. 

“That thirteen or more of the said governors or directors (of which the 
governor or deputy governor shall be always one,) shall constitute a court 
of directors for the management of the affairs of the company, and for the 
appointment of all agents and servants which may be necessary, paying 
them such salaries as they may consider reasonable. 

‘Every elector must have, in his own name and for his own use, £500, 
or more, capital stock, and can only give one vote; he must if required b 
any member present, take the oath of stock, or the declaration of stock if it 
be one of those people called Quakers. 

‘“‘Four general courts to be held in every year in the months of Septem- 
ber, December, April, and July. A general court may be summoned at 
any time, upon the requisition of nine proprietors duly qualified as electors. 

“The majority of electors in general courts have the power to make and 
constitute by-laws and ordinances for the government of the corporation, 
provided that such by-laws and ordinances be not repugnant to the laws of 
the kingdom, and be confirmed and approved according to the statutes in 
such case made and provided.” 
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When the payment was completed, it was handed into the exchequer, and 
the bank procured from other quarters the funds which it required. It em- 
ployed the same means which the bankers had done at the exchange, with 
this difference, that the latter traded with personal property, while the bank 
traded with the deposits of their customers. It was from the circulation of 
a capital so formed that the bank derived their profit. Itis evident, however, 
from the pamphlet of the first deputy governor, that at this period they al- 
lowed interest to their depositors ; and another writer, D’Avenant, makes it 
a subject of complaint. ‘It would be for the general good of trade if the 
bank were restrained from allowing interest for running cash; for the ease 
of having three and four per cent. without trouble, must be a continual bar 
to industry.” 

In Grocers’ Hall, since razed for the erection of a more stately structure, 
the Bank of England commenced operations. Here, in one room, with al- 
most primitive simplicity, were gathered all who performed the duties of 
the establishment. “I looked into the great hall where the bank is kept,” 
says the graceful essayist of the day, “and was not a little pleased to see the 
directors, secretaries, and clerks, with all the other members of that wealthy 
corporation, ranged in their several stations according to the parts they hold 
in that just and regular economy.” ‘The secretaries and clerks altogether 
numbered but fifty-four, while their united salaries, did not exceed £4,350. 
But the picture is a pleasant one, and though so much unlike present usages, 
it is a doubtful question whether our forefathers did not derive more benefit 
from intimate association with and kindly feeling towards their inferiors, 
than their descendants receive from the broad line of demarcation adopted 
at the present day. 

The name of William Paterson was not long upon the list of directors. 
The bank was established in 1694, and for that year only was its founder 
among those who managed its proceedings. A century and a half has pass- 
ed; the facts which led to his departure from the honorable post of director 
are difficult to collect; but it is not at all improbable that the character of 
Paterson was too speculative for those with whom he was joined in com- 
panionship. 

The small extent of the affairs of the company at the commencement of 
its existence, compared with their present magnitude, appears from an ac- 
count delivered to the house of commons on 4th December, 1696, by which 
the balance in favor of the bank amounted to £125,315 2s. By an act to 
regulate their proceedings, the bank were authorised from 25th March, 1698, 
to pay their dividends half yearly, instead of quarterly, as they had been 
accustomed to do up to that period. 

On the 6th May, 1695, an advertisement appeared in the “London Ga- 
zette,” that “the court of directors of the Bank of England give notice they 
will lend money on plate, lead, tin, copper, steel, and iron, at four per cent. 

er annum.” The coins had been diminished by clipping and filing; many 
of the shillings contained only three pence in silver—an enormity attributed 
to the goldsmiths, who appear to have been rather sharp traders: counter- 
feit gg had also been clipped and filed, that they might pass the more 
readily. 

The government empowered the corporation to add £1,001,171 10s. to 
their original stock, and public faith was restored by four-fifths of the sub- 
scriptions being received in tallies and orders, and one-fifth in bank notes at 
their full value, although both were at a heavy discount in the market. 

With these arrangements the charter was extended until 1710, nor could 
it then be taken away until government paid the debt owing by them to the 
bank. By this act the forgery of the company’s seal, notes, or bills, was 
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made felony without benefit of clergy. Great gains were made; great for- 
tunes even were won by the capitalists of the day. Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
one of the bank directors, gained £60,000 by the liberal scheme; and nu- 
merous estates were raised in a shorter time than was ever known. 

Prior to 1708, the government had paid off the principal and interest of 
the additional debt incurred in 1697; by this the capital of the bank was re- 
duced to its original amount, and in the first named year the extension of 
the charter was again proposed till 1732. 

The eminent services of the Bank of England to the political and com- 
mercial community, the integrity with which it had ever been conducted, 
and the aid rendered to government, the importance of which it had assisted 
to maintain, were now to be‘acknowledged and rewarded. Its “important 
banking privileges,” as Mr. Fenn in his **English and foreign Funds” truly 
terms them, were conveyed in return for these. By the act of 1708 their 
charter was extended until 1732, and it was therein provided **That, during 
the continuance of the said corporation of the governor and company of the 
Bank of England, it shall not be lawful for any body politic or corporate 
whatsoever, created or to be created, other than the said governor and com- 
pany, or for any other persons whatever, united or to be united in covenant 
or partnership exceeding the number of six persons in England, to borrow, 
owe, or take up any sum or sums of money on their bills or notes payable 
on demand, or at a less time than six months from the borrowing thereof.’ 

Much inconvenience having been experienced from directors of the East 
India Company being also in the direction of the bank, it was decreed by a 
clause in the 9th act of queen Anne, that no person should be governor, de- 
puty governor, or director of the Bank of England and the East India Com- 
pany at the same time. * ° - ° 

The same year (1713,) was marked by a renewal of the charter until 1742, 
an extension of the privileges of the bank for ten years. Of course the pro- 
prietors had to pay for the extension. The reign of queen Anne had been 
gilded by the splendid victories of Marlborough, and the chivalrous achieve- 
ments of Peterborough ; but victories and achievements must be paid for. An 
act was therefore passed to raise £ 1,200,000 for public uses, by circulating a 
further sum in exchequer bills, which the managers of the great corpora- 
tion,—for the establishment already deserved the title—undertook at three 
per cent. in consideration of their renewed privileges. They were also to 
receive £8000 yearly until all the exchequer bills in existence should be 
paid off. To enable the directors of the bank to effect this, they were allowed 
to call in money from the proprietors to form additional stock ; and the cor- 
poration was to continue until the government debt was paid off; twelve 
months’ notice being given from the Ist of August, 1742. 

In 1722, the South Sea Company were allowed to sell £200,000 govern- 
ment annuities; and the Bank of England took the whole at twenty years’ 
purchase, at a price equal to par. To meet the payment, amounting to four 
millions, their corporate capital was increased £3,400,000, by £3,389,830 
10s. being subscribed for at 118 per cent. By this transaction the bank 
made a profit of £610,169 10s., and the capital amounted to £8,959,995 
14s. 8d. This year may be regarded as somewhat memorable. In all com- 
mercial bodies a reserve fund, in proportion to the importance of the part- 
nership, is desirable. Unexpected liabilitiesand losses must frequently take 
place, and periods of difficulty, demanding extensive capital, must occa- 
sionally arise. The dividends of the corporation had hitherto varied con- 
siderably, as extra losses could only be met by decreasing the interest. If 
such claims occurred in the earlier part of the half-year, it is probable that 
they were only to be met by disposing of valuable securities at a serious 
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sacrifice. That some such cause was in operation is evident, from the bank, 
for the first time in its history, maintaining a reserve fund, which, under the 
name of rest, has increased with the business of the house, and has fre- 
quently proved of invaluable service. In the earlier history of the bank a 
want of money must have been sometimes experienced, as the subscribed 
capital was lent to government in payment of the charter. The import- 
ance given by the latter, the growing requirements of trade, the in- 
terest allowed on deposits, together with private influence, produced 
clients to the young establishment. In exchange for deposits, notes were 
issued to the public, which readily circulated. The deposits, cash, and 
credit, together with the notes, formed indeed the chief fund upon 
which the corporation traded; but as the profits made in the first few 
years were nearly, if not altogether, consumed by the expenses, the 
dividends continued until 1698, at the rate paid by government of eight per 
cent. 

Prior to the year 1732, the court of directors had carried on their business 
within the hall of the Grocers’ Company. They had commenced their 
career unostentatiously, and they had met with their reward. With fifty- 
four assistants, whose names and salaries are recorded in the appendix, they 
had gone on prospering, until the business demanded a building exclusively 
devoted to its interests, The time had now arrived when an enlarged edi- 
fice was not only advisable but necessary; and on 20th January, 1732, it 
was unanimously resolved to erect a hall and office in Threadneedle street ; 
and the site chosen for the new edifice was that of the house and garden of 
Sir John Houblon, first governor of the bank. The structure was contracted 
for by Dunn and Townshend, eminent builders of the day, after designs by 
Mr. George Sampson, 

On Thursday, the 3d of August, at one o’clock in the afternoon, the new 
building was commenced; a stone, on which the names of the directors 
were placed, being made the foundation for one of the pillars. Twenty 
guineas were presented to the workmen for distribution ; and on the 5th of 
June, 1734, business was commenced in that edifice, the present importance 
of which is unparalleled in the history of monetary establishments. 


Tuirp RecuarrTer. 


In 1742, the —_ for the reconstruction of the bank charter had arrived. 


The renewal of the privileges of the company created the usual considera- 
tion of what amount might be gained by the state in payment, and of how 
hard a bargain might be made with the corporation when compelled to sue 
for a favor. The latter were obliged to buy, and the government determined 
to sell, at as high a price as practicable. The loan of one million six hun- 
dred thousand pounds, without interest, was required by the state, too fre- 
quently a hard task-master in its transactions with the corporation. 

It was effected by blending this sum with the previous loan of £1,600,000, 
at six per cent., and the united sum of £3,200,000 bore the diminished in- 
terest of three per cent. In compensation, the exclusive banking privi- 
leges were renewed, till August, 1764. By this act ‘persons, forging, coun- 
terfeiting, or altering any bank note, bill of exchange, dividend warrant, or 
any bond or obligation under the bank seal, shall suffer death:” and also, 
«the company’s servants, breaking their trust to the company, shall suffer 
death.” 

In 1746, the capital, on which the bank stock proprietors divided, 
amounted to £10,780,000. In a little more than half a century, it had been 
more than octupled, so great had been the prosperity of the corpora- 
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tion. The dividends had varied with the success; and though at one 
period ten and a half per cent. for the half-year was paid, the average 
amount was greatly below this; and in 1746, the half yearly dividend 
had fallen to two and three quarters. The value of money, also, which 
had been so enormous, previous to the new establishment, had been 
reduced considerably. At first, the rate of discount was from four and 
a half to six per cent.; and a less amount was charged to those who kept 
accounts with the bank; inland bills being discounted for them at four 
and a half, and foreign bills at three per cent., while six per cent. was 
charged for bills of all kinds to other persons. The rates of discount were 
afterwards equalized, and varied from four to five per cent., till 1775, when 
the latter sum was fixed upon, at which it remained till 1622. This reduced 
value of money was advantageously experienced by government, re- 
ceiving the same benefit in 1745, for three per cent., for which, before 1690, 
they had paid twenty-five to thirty per cent. {[t has not been considered ne- 
cessary to detail on each occasion the rise or fall of the dividends, given to 
the proprietary, as a clearer and more comprehensive view may be obtained 
in the appendix. 

A correspondent of the “‘Gentleman’s Magazine”’ gives the following par- 
ticulars of the external appearance of the bank in 1757. ‘*When I came to 
London, and lived near it, it was comparatively a small structure, almost 
invisible to passers by, being surrounded by many others, viz., a church 
called St. Christopher le Stocks, since pulled down; three taverns, two on 
the south side, one (the a in Bartholomew lane, facing the church 
there, just where the great door of entrance is now placed, and about fifteen 
or twenty private dwelling-houses. Visitors are sometimes shown in the 
bullion office the identical old chest, somewhat larger than a common sea- 
man’s; also, the original shelves or cases, where the cash, notes, papers and 
books of business were kept: and well are they preserved, as pregnant 
vouchers no less of the bank’s pristine simplicity and confined exertions, 
than of the amazing rapidity of its modern extension, and almost bound- 
less accommodation of the monied interest and commercial world.” 


Tue First Forcery. 


The day on which a forged note was first presented at the Bank of Eng- 
land forms a memorable era in its history. For sixty-four years the estab- 
lishment had circulated its paper with freedom ; and during this period no 
attempt had been made to imitate it. He who takes the initiative in a new 
line of wrong doing, has more than the simple act to answer for; and to 
Richard William Vaughan, a Staffurd linen-draper, belongs the melancholy 
celebrity of having led the van in this new phase of crime, in the year 
1758. The records of his life do not show want, beggary, or starvation 
urging him, but a simple desire to seem greater than he was. By one of 
the artists employed, and there were several engaged on different parts of 
the notes, the discovery was made. The criminal had filled up to the num- 
ber of twenty ; and deposited them in the hands of a young lady to whom 
he was attached, as a proof of his wealth.. There is no calculating how 
much longer bank notes might have been free from imitation, had this man 
not shewn with what ease they might be counterfeited. From this period 
forged notes became common. The faculty of imitation is so great, that 
when the expectation of profit is added, there is little hope of restraining the 
destitute or the bad man from a career which adds the charm of novelty to 
the chance of gain. The publicity given to the fraud, the notoriety of the 
proceedings, and the execution of the forger, tended to excite that morbid 
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sympathy, which, up to the present day, is evinced for any extraordinary 
criminal. Itis, therefore, possible, that if Vaughan had not been induced 
by circumstances to startle London with his novel crime, the idea of forging 
bank notes might have been long delayed, and that some of the strange 
facts to be related would never have occurred. 

In 1759, bank notes, to a smaller amount than £20, were first circulated ; 
and the directors commenced issues of £15 and £10, to meet the necessity 
yr oe: os by the community. 

n January, 1764, the charter, granted to the bank in 1745, had nearly 
expired, and the question of its renewal was again agitated. The custom- 
ary process of extension, that process which has procured a good price from 
the corporation for all the favors granted, was*once more under considera- 
tion. The terms on which government consented to place the exclusive 
power of the bank again in its possession, were sufficiently onerous. By 
this agreement, the directors were to advance cash for exchequer bills to the 
amouut of one million, at three per cent. interest, till the year 1766, when 
the bills were to be discharged. They were also to pay £110,000; and for 
this they were to receive neither interest nor repayment. In consideration 
of these sums, they were to continue a body corporate, with all their ad- 
vantages, till the redemption of the debt, due to them by government; and 
one year’s notice, from the first of August, 1786. By the same act, it was 
made felony, without benefit of clergy, to forge powers of attorney, or other 
authorities, for receiving dividends, transferring or selling stock, or for per- 
sonating the proprietors of any stock, for such purpose. 

A new crime was discovered in 1767. The notice of the clerks at the 
bank had been attracted by the habit of William Guest, a teller, picking 
new from old guineas, without assigning any reason. An indefinite suspi- 
cion—increased by the knowledge that an ingot of gold had been seen in 
Guest’s possession—was attracted; and although he asserted that it came 
from Holland, it was remarked to be very unlike the regular bars of gold, 
and that it had a considerable quantity of copper on the back. Attention 
being thus drawn to the behavior of Guest, he was observed to hand one 
Richard Still some guineas, which he took frum a private drawer, and 
placed with the others on the table. Still was instantly followed; and on 
the examination of his money, three of the guineas in his possession were 
found deficient in weight. An inquiry was immediately instituted; 
and forty of the guineas in the charge of Guest looked fresher than 
the others upon the edges, and weighed much less than the legitimate 
amount. On searching his home, four pounds eleven ounces of gold filings 
were found, with some instruments calculated to produce artificial edges. 
Proofs soon multiplied ; and the prisoner was found guilty. The instrument 
with which he had effected his fraud, of which one of the witnesses asserted 
it was the greatest improvement he had ever seen, is said to be yet in the 
mint, a memento of the prisoner’s capacity and crime. 

In 1773, an act was passed making it death to copy the water mark of the 
bank note paper; and, in order to prevent imitation, it was enacted that no 
person should prepare any engraved bill or promissory note containing the 
words “Bank of England,” or ‘Bank post bill,” or expressing any sum in 
white letters on black ground in resemblance of “Bank paper,”’ under the 
penalty of imprisonment for six months. By an act, passed in 1775, notes 
of a less amount than twenty shillings were prohibited; and two years 
afterwards, by the 17th George III., the amount was limited to £5. 

About the year 1780, a note was brought to the bank for payment. So 
complete were all its parts; so masterly the engraving; so correct the sig- 
natures ; so skilful the watermark, that it was promptly paid ; and only dis- 
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covered to be a forgery when it reached a particular department. From 
that period forged paper continued to be presented, especially at the time of 
lottery drawing. Consultations were held with the police. Plans were laid 
to insure detection. Every effort was made to trace the forger. Clarke, 
the Forrester of his day, went, like a sluth-hound, on the track; for in those 
days the expressive word “blood-money” was known. Up to a certain 
point there was little difficulty; but beyond this the most consummate art 
defied the ingenuity of the officer. In whatever way the notes came, the 
train of discovery always paused at the lottery offices. Advertisements 
offering large rewards were circulated ; but the unknown forger baffled de- 
tection, at the expense of the corporation, 


FurtHer ReneEwAL OF CHARTER. 


The charter of the company, being within five years of its expiration, 
was discussed in 1781. The experience of years had proved that the re- 
newal of the privileges was only to be obtained by payment. The ministry 
of 1781 were not likely to be less urgent than their predecessors. The posi- 
tion of Great Britain, also, was somewhat precarious. Mr. Alison says of 
the period: ‘French diplomacy acquired the lead in Europe: the dreams 
of the philosopher were exchanged for the skilful combinations of expe- 
rienced statesmen: Russia, Sweden, Denmark, were united in a hostile 
league; America, Spain and France, in an armed confederacy against Great 
Britain: the combined fleets rode triumphant in the British channel ; and, 
however strange it may sound to modern ears, it is x poor true, that 
England was more nearly subdued by the wisdom of Louis XVI, and the 
talent of Vergennes, than by the genius of Napoleon and the address of 
Talleyrand.” To maintain such a war, money was absolutely necessary ; 
and once more the authorities were called on to bargain with a necessitous 
state. 

On the 15th December, 1790, Mr. Pitt made his first attempt upon the 
dividends of those fundholders who had allowed them to remain unclaimed. 
In 1727, the balance of this fund was £43,000; in 1752, £60,000; in 1774, 
£292,000; in 1776, £314,000; and in 1789, £547,000. In consequence 
of these accumulations Mr. Pitt proposed to take all, excepting a floating 
balance of £50,000, to be left in the hands of the bank. It caused indigna- 
tion not usual in collective bodies to spread through the bank stock proprie- 
tary ; courts were held at which the proposition was denounced, counsels, 
opinions stated, speeches uttered which blended national insecurity with the 
seizure of the unclaimed dividends, and the destruction of public faith with 
the invasion of the corporation coffers; and all with that earnest eloquence 
which is born of invaded rights, or diminished purses. But the measure 
was introduced into parliament, and the opposition became more energetic. 
The fine mind of Burke was employed in ridiculing the proposal, and the 
great whig leader argued strenuously against its injustice. Meetings of the 
proprietors were again held, and the conduct of Mr. Pitt reprobated in no 
measured terms. It was called ‘so miserable a financial operation that the 
world would think we were at the end of our resources.”” A proposal was 
made by the governor to lend £500,000, without interest, until the un- 
claimed dividends should be less than £600,000, on condition of an aban- 
donment of the claim. The prescient mind of Mr. Pitt, which saw the im- 
probability of their decrease, induced him to accept the proposal, and thus 
ended the first attempt upon the unclaimed dividends. 


CommerciaL Crisis or 1793, 
During the year 1793, one of those seasons of distress, which occur from 
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time to time, shed a gloom throughout England. A period of peace had 
produced great apparent prosperity. From the American war to the French 
revolution, England had enjoyed a state of profound repose. The eminently 
commercial minds of the people had employed this period in extending the 
trade, and in seeking fresh employment for the accumulating capital. Build- 
ing, machinery, and inland navigation, employed part of it; and the augment- 
ed business of the country demanded new banks; which, by the additional 
facilities they gave to commerce, tended greatly to improve it. For eight or 
nine years it had progressively increased ; but at the end of 1792, wide com- 
mercial misery spread throughout England. “On Tuesday evening, the 
19th February, 1793,” says Chalmers, *‘the Bank of England threw out the 
paper of Lane, Son & Fraser; and next morning they stopped payment, to 
the amount of almost a million of money. This great failure involved the 
fate of several very substantial traders.” 

Merchants with ample but unavailable funds were compelled to bend be- 
fore the storm. Bankers of unquestioned solidity ceased payment under the 
influence of the panic. Every man was suspicious of his neighbor. The 
value of property seemed annihilated in the doubt and dread of the people. 
Gloomy apprehensions seized on all; and those who had money preferred 
rather to hoard than to risk it. The. country banks were the greatest suf- 
ferers; and the ruin they experienced spread like a plague among the inter- 
ests which had trusted them. They had pushed their notes eagerly into 
circulation, and were the chief cause of the great drain of cash from the 
Bank of England, which exceeded any demand of the kind for more than 
ten years. Upwards of one hundred country banks failed. Mr. Tooke con- 
siders the distress of this period to have been exaggerated; but the failure 
of so many banks must have involved an incalculable amount of misery. 


Loyatty Loan. 


A writer of the present century, now no more, but one whose losses in 
American securities were a great gain to literature, wrote with his une- 
qualled pen, ‘‘The warlike power of every country depends on their three 
per cents. If Caesar were to reappear on earth, Wettenhall’s list would be 
more important than his ‘‘Commentaries;’’? Rothschild would open and 
shut the temple of Janus; Thomas Baring, or Bates, would probably com- 
mand the tenth legion ; and the soldiers would march to battle with loud 
cries of scrip and omnium, reduced consols, and Cesar.” The following 
fact is some testimony of the truth of these remarks of the witty canon of 
St. Paul’s. In 1796, the wealth of England was demonstrated in an extra- 
ordinary degree. The correspondence of Lord Malmesbury has proved that 
Mr. Pitt was always willing to enter into a negotiation for peace. The 
French directory, however, “fancy ing that the riches of England were evap- 
orating, were reluctant to come to terms. The belief spread throughout 
the country that this arose from an opinion that the resources of England 
were nearly exhausted, and Mr. Pitt determined to avail himself of the feel- 
ing, by demanding a loan of £ 18,000,000. The following were the terms 
proposed: ‘‘Every person subscribing £100 to receive £112 in five per 
cent. stock, to be unredeemable unless with the consent of the owner, until 
the expiration of three years after the present five per cents. shall have been 
redeemed, but with the option of the holder to be paid at par, at any shorter 
period, not less than two years from the conclusion of the definitive treaty 
of peace.”” On the first day of December the subscription opened. The 
bank subscribed one million, and each of the directors £400,000. The first 
day saw five millions subscribed, and in the second the subscription reached 
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nearly twelve millions. The anxiety continued on the third; and on the 
following Monday, the names received from the country were added before 
the opening of the doors, when, so great was the crowd, that numbers 
could not get near the books, but called out to their more fortunate brethren 
to enter their names. In an hour and twenty minutes the subscription was 
filled. ‘So great and so general,” says Mr. Weir, ‘‘was the desiré to sub- 
scribe, that the room was a scene of the utmost confusion. Persons con- 
tinued to come long afterwards; and a vast number of orders were sent by 
post, which were too late to be executed. It is a curious fact that the sub- 
scription for this enormous sum was completed in fifteen hours and twent 
minutes. The loan, from the stimulus of national excitement under whic 
it was raised, was called ““The Loyalty Loan.” 


Suspension oF THE Banx 1n 1797. ' 


From this period a fierce and expensive war shook Europe to her centre; 
and England bore the burthen. In six months, William Pitt concluded 
seven treaties, and six subsidies; and France saw her territories invaded by 
three hundred and fifty thousand of the most warlike troops in Europe. 
But the pressure fell fearfully upon the people of Great Britain. The na- 
tional debt was doubled; the national taxes were increased; the national 
industry was checked ; and, more dangerous than all, national credit was 
difficult to maintain. Gold grew scarce throughout the country; bullion 
fled from the bank coffers; and the corporation, urged by William Pitt, 
strained credit, means, and almost character, to support the government of 
which he was the leader. 

On the 28th January, 1796, the governor informed the court that £201,- 
000 treasury bills would fall due for payment at the bank, on 3d February, 
and that the sum now in advance was £1,157,000. The court came to the 
bold resolution ‘““That the governor give directions to the cashiers not to 
advance any money for the payment of these bills, nor to discharge any 
part of the same; unless money shall be sent for the same.” 

While these proceedings were pending, other causes were also in active 
operation. The drain of bullion continued. From month to month the 
bank found its stock decreasing. From month to month the directors were 
alarmed by the foreshadow of that which afterwards overtook them. 
Whether the plan they adopted to avert the difficulty was advisable, is an 
open question. In 1795 they began to limit their discounts. On the last 
day of that year the court of directors came to the following resolution, 
which was ordered to be placed in the discount office : 


** Bank of England, 31st December, 1795. 

*‘Pursuant to an order of the court of directors, notice is hereby given, 

“That no bills will be taken in for discount at this office, after 12 o’clock 
at noon, or notes after 12 o’clock on Wednesday.” 

The diminution of gold; the price of bullion compared with the value of 
coin; the alarm occasioned by the position of the country, still maintaining 
its doubtful struggle with an unscrupulous enemy; the expensive opera- 
tions of the war, which demanded extensive loans, and the subsidies to 
foreign powers, which carried the gold out of the country ; must be accepted 
as reasons for the diminution of discounts, which preceded the panic 
of 1797. Many competent persons have been persuaded that the de- 
crease of the circulation from 1795, so far from preventing what is popularly 
known as a run on the bank, possessed a contrary tendency. They asserted 
that, by reducing the requisite issue, and diminishing the general accommo- 
dation, a pressing demand for specie was occasioned. This idea is sup- 
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ported by the fact, that, from March, 1792, to June, 1793, there was a drain 
of cash and bullion considerably larger than in the same period during the 
crisis; but instead of lowering, the directors raised the amount of their dis- 
counts, and an almost immediate result was an increase of cash and bullion. 
There was then, however, no distrust in our political relations. The French 
revolution had not assumed the appearance which, in 1797, shed a gloom 
over all the continent, nor were government called upon to subsidize half 
the powers of Europe, for the sake of checking an universal anarchy. 

Towards the close of 1796, and the commencement of 1797, fears of an 
invasion were very prevalent. Rumors of descent on various parts of the 
coast were freely propagated. The public were in so feverish a state that 
they were inclined to believe all they heard, and those possessed of public 
securities became anxious to receive gold in exchange. The occasion was 
a pressing one. The position of the directors was most responsible. The 
well-being of the commercial state was at issue. The drain of cash con- 
tinued, and the dwindling coffers were difficult to replenish. In March, 
1796, the stock of bullion was €2,972,000. By June it had fallen to £2,- 
582,000. In September it lowered to £2,532,000. In December it was 
£2,508,000 ; and on 25th February, 1797, it had fallen to £1,272,000. 

The evening of Saturday, the 24th February, 1797, was a gloomy period 
for most of the merchants and traders of London. More than all must the 
directors of the bank have felt their important and responsible position. 
They had seen during the week a heavy demand made on their diminished 
cash. They had marked their small stock of bullion decreasing day after 
day. They had witnessed and participated in the dismay which preyed 
upon the people. They knew that the demand would continue unless 
some method could be adopted to check it; and they felt that the: period had 
arrived when, for the first time in their history, they must altogether cease 

ayment of their notes ; for the first time since 1697 they must fail in meet- 
ing the demands of their creditors. On the following day, Sunday, a cabi- 
net council was held at Whitehall ; and it is said that the only occasion on 
which the monarch violated the Sabbath was this greatone. He attended 
the council at this important crisis ; and the presence of royalty gave a high 
sanction to the proceedings. 

To pacify the natural alarm, the following notice was freely circulated, 
and advertised in all the daily papers. 

** Bank of England, February 27th, 1797. 

“The governor, deputy-governor, and directors of the Bank of England, 
think it their duty to inform the proprietors of bank stock, as well as the 
public at large, that the general concerns of the bank are in the most afflu- 
ent and prosperous situation, and such as to preclude every doubt as to the 
security of its notes. The directors mean to continue their usual discounts 
for the accommodation of the commercial interest, paying the amount in 
bank notes ; and the dividend warrants will be paid in the same manner.” 

The necessity of an issue of notes under £5 being greatly felt by the com- 
mercial interest, an act was passed by the 3d of March, authorising it; and 
by the 10th of the same month notes for £1 and £2 were ready for delivery. 
The country bankers also circulated notes under £5, owing to the repeal of 
the act passed in 1777. 

On the 3rd of May, notwithstanding the great opposition made, and the 
blame thrown on government, ‘The bank restriction act”’ was passed. This, 
which is the 37th Geo. III., is entitled “An act for continuing for a limited 
time the restriction contained in the minute of council of 26th Feb’y, 1797.” 
By it the bank directors were not permitied to issue cash, except for sums 
under twenty shillings. But if any person lodged specie in the bank, he 
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might be repaid to the extent of three-fourths of the sum lodged, if it ex- 
ceeded £500. The directors were also allowed to advance to the bankers 
any sum not exceeding altogether £100,000. They were also permitted to 
lend £25,000 each to the bank, and Royal Bank of Scotland. The act was 
only to remain in force till the 24th of June. On the 22nd of that month, 
however, another was passed continuing the restriction of cash payments 
until one month after the commencement of the following session; and in 
November a third act was passed, limiting it to the somewhat indefinite pe- 
riod of six months after the conclusion of the war. 

On the 17th of November, a report from the committee of secrecy was 
ordered to be printed, of which the following is an abstract. The total 
amount of outstanding demands on the bank on the 11th of November was 
£17,578,910, while the funds for discharging the same (not includin 
£11,686,800 due from government) was £21,418,460. The bankers sad 
traders, who might have claimed three-fourths of their deposits in cash, 
had only demanded one-sixteenth. Notwithstanding, however, all these 
favorable circumstances, the committee concluded by saying, “they were 
led to think it would be expedient to continue the restriction” from the po- 
litical circumstances of the period. 


Renewat or Cuarrer or 1800. 


For the renewal of the charter in 1800, the bank proposed to lend three 
millions for six years, without interest; a right being reserved to them of 
claiming repayment at any time before the expiration of six years if consols 
should be at or above eighty per cent. In the event of such repayment they 
were to allow six per cent. per annum on the sum repaid for such part of 
the six years as might remain. 

The circulation of £1 notes proved conducive to a melancholy waste of 
human life. Considering the advances made in the mechanical arts, they 
were rough and even rude in their execution. Easily imitated, they were 
also easily circulated; and from 1797 the executions for forgery augmented 
to an extent which bore no proportion to any other class of crime. During 
six years prior to their issue there was but one capital conviction: during 
the four following years eighty-five occurred. 

By the act of November, 1797, the payment of cash was restricted to 
within six months after the conclusion of the war. It became therefore ne- 
cessary in April, 1802, to increase this limit. The motion was carried, and 
the bank restricted from paying cash before Ist March, 1§03. 


Srurenpous Fraup upon THE Bank. 


In the year 1803, Mr. Bish a member of the stock exchange, was applied 
to by Mr. Robert Astlett, cashier of the Bank of England, to dispose of 
some exehequer bills. When they were delivered into Mr. Bish’s hands, 
he was greatly astonished to find not only that these hills had previously 
been in his possession, but that they had been also delivered to the bank. 
Surprised at this, he immediately opened a communication with the direct- 
ors, which led to the discovery of the fraud, and the apprehension of Robert 
Astlett. By the evidence produced on the trial, it appeared that the prisoner 
had been placed in charge of all the exchequer bills brought into the bank, 
and when a certain number were collected, it was his duty to arrange them 
in bundles, and deliver them to the directors, in the parlor, where they were 
counted, and a receipt given to the cashier. 

This practice had Then strictly adhered to; but the prisoner, from his ac- 
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quaintance with business, had induced the directors to believe that he had 
handed them bills to the amount of £700,000, when they were only in pos- 
session of £500,000. So completely had he deceived these gentlemen, that 
two of the body vouched by their signatures for the delivery of the larger 
amount. 

At the next half-yearly meeting of the proprietors it became necessary for 
the governor to state that a loss had been sustained through Mr. Astlett of 
£320,000, £78,000 of which the directors hoped to recover. It was an- 
nounced that this would make no alteration in the dividend, although it 
amounted to nearly the entire interest of the half-year. The governor 
then stated that the directors were not to blame for the malpractices of Mr. 
Astlett, who had succeeded in making away with the effects of the bank by 
interlineations, and by calling out false sums, when the property was regu- 
lated. A very satisfactory explanation was given, by which it appeared 
that the directors had relied on Mr. Astlett’s character and long fidelity. 
Under all circumstances it was stated that it would have required a super- 
natural power to have at first detected him. 

Since 1786, when the charge upon each million of the public debt had 
been reduced from £562 10s. to £450, no change had occurred. The na- 
tional debt, which then was £224,102,424, and for the management of 
which £100,846 were paid, amounted in January, 1807, to £550,441,314 
on which £265,818 were received by the bank, in addition to the original 
£4,000 and £1,898 on £4,000,000, bought from the South Sea Company. 

The name of Abraham Newland, that name by which the notes of the 
bank were often indicated, is familiar to must readers, In 1807 he retired 
from the office of chief cashier, after a service of more than half a century. 
His last act was to decline the pension which the liberality of the directors 
offered. The same year he died; and as a specimen of the fortunes which 
were occasionally amassed in the service of the establishment, it may be 
mentioned that his property amounted to £200,000, besides £1000 a-year 
landed estates. It must not be supposed that this was saved from his oberg. 
During the whole of Mr. Newland’s career, the loans, which during the 
war were made almost yearly, and occasionally oftener, proved very prolific. 
A certain amount of them was always reserved for the cashier’s office (one 
parliamentary report names £100,000,) and as they generally came out at 
a premium, the profits were great. The family of the Goldsmiths, then the 
leaders of the stock exchange, contracted for many of these loans, and to 
each of them he left £500, to purchase a mourning ring. From some re- 
marks in the papers it may be gathered that the large funds of Mr. Newland 
were occasionally lent to these gentlemen, to assist their varied speculations. 
It was also the subject of frequent allusion in the pamphlets of the period; 
and as those wio know the least are frequently the most confident, there 
ue an ceremony used in the strictures passed upon Mr. Abraham 

ewland. 


DEPRECIATION OF PapER. 


At one period in 1811 the market price of gold touched £5 11s., and the 
bank note sunk to 14s. A regular traffic was maintained; guineas were 
bought at a premium, and bank notes sold ata discount. In spite of Lord 
Stanhope’s act, the traffic continued. While the mint coined, there were 
always exporters ready to take advantage of the exchanges ; it was, indeed, 
according to one of the members, only a contest which would tire first. 
**The havoc which the depreciation had made with all the dealings of men,” 
says lord Brougham, “was incalculable. Those who had lent money when 
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the currency was at par, received the depreciated payment, and lost thirty 
or forty per cent. Those who had granted leases received only two-thirds 
of their interest, and were liable to be paid off with two-thirds of their 
capital.” In 1812 and 1813, as much as six Spanish dollars could be ob- 
tained in any part of the Mediterranean for an English guinea. With such 
a temptation to send gold abroad, it was not likely that English traders and 
speculators should be prevented from sending gold to the best market. 
Even in England, Scotland and Ireland, the practice of hoarding specie, du- 
ring the whole of this revolutionary war, was far from being uncommon. 
Again, every English officer, traveller, or merchant that went abroad, en- 
deavored to carry with him some gold, as a corps de reserve, in case of cap- 
ture by the enemy, or of other accident. Through all these causes united, 
a guinea, half a guinea, or seven shilling piece had become a rare sight in 
Great Britain.” 


Resumption or Specie PayMents. 


In 1821, after a quarter of a century, the bank recommenced specie pay- 
ments. The currency bill of Mr. Peel allowed them the option of paying 
in gold coin on and after the lst of May, 1822. Anxious, however, to meet 
the spirit of the act, which required a return to a metallic currency when- 
ever it should be safe to all interests, the directors commenced paying on the 
Ist of May, 1821. Of the beautiful coin so well known as the sovereign, 
which was produced in 1817, 9,971,364, were issued during the ensuing 
ear. 

: It is a curious fact that, a few weeks before, a writer who possessed con- 
siderable weight with the public, confidently affirmed, that the carrying out 
of the measure which prescribed the bank to pay the bullion at mint prices, 
on the Ist of May, 1822, would be attended with most unfortunate cireum- 
stances to the country. His assertion, for the fulfilment of which he offered 
to stake his life, had not long been made known, when the bank came for- 
ward, begging that they might be permitted to anticipate by a year the term 
fixed on for their payment in coin. 

When this subject was mooted in the house, Mr. Baring proposed the es- 
tablishment of a double standard, to consist of gold and silver. He also 
condemned the committee appointed to inquire into the question of forgery, 
who had failed because they had entertained an overweening solicitude to 
discover something absolutely perfect. 


Financiat Crisis or 1825. 


The vast quantity of gold expected from the South American raines was 
so great that many well-informed persons, according to Mr. Tooke, ‘‘be- 
lieved, and acted on the belief of, a diminished value in gold and silver in 
consequence.” A journalist of the day, writing. on what was evidently a 
feeling, if not a belief, founds on it an essay, of which the following is an 
extract: ‘The chancellor of the exchequer was obliged to give up his cus- 
tomary budget, and introduced a new system of duties in kind. I had an 
opportunity of hearing a right honorable gentleman, who filled that situa- 
tion, very pathetically lament that the ‘over-production of gold then, was as 
great an evil as the over-production of grain had been formerly.? ‘Once,’ 
he added, ‘the difficulty was how to get gold; then the question to be put 
was how to spend it; for the nation already resounded with the lamentations 
of — forming creditors of the state, but who had been paid off with 
gold. 

“The wildness of speculation,” says “Knight’s History of London,” 
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**was not, however, confined to joint-stock projects; but at length reached 
to commercial produce generally. Money was abundant, and circulated 
with rapidity. Prices and profits rose higher and higher, and, in short, 


“All went merry as a marriage bell.” 


The newspapers could scarcely contain the announcements which day 
after day poured from the prolific pens of the schemers. Shares were 
issued at high premiums; loan after loan taken at high rates; but high as 
they were contracted, the extravagant feeling of the period sent them all 
higher. The Real del Monte Mining shares, the value of which may be 
known from being quoted shortly after at 377 discount, reached 1400 pre- 
mium, making a difference of £1777 per share. 

The following table will give an idea of the height to which the madness 
of the period had raised the prices of shares in one month: 

Dee. 10. Jan. 11. 
Anglo-Mexican, ° £10 paid . £33 pm. . 158 pm. 
Brazilian, . . . 10 : ‘ 10s. dis. : 70 pm. 
Columbian, . — ear ‘ aa . - 82pm. 
Real del Monte, . . - + 550pm.. . 1350pm. 
United Mexican, . ro le at. ae - 155 pm. 


But a. great change was at hand. This desire of adventure, and the 
risip p La of all markets, created an unfavorable foreign exchange, 
which, together with the specie, sent to fulfil the loans made to foreign 
states, occasioned seven millions and a half of gold to be substracted from 
the bank coffers by November, 1825. 

In that month the alarm began. By the 23d of November greater diffi- 
culty existed in obtaining commercial discounts than had been experienced 
for some years. The extreme caution of the directors of the bank, who, 
witnessing a decline in the exchanges, feared a fresh exportation of their 
gold, was the immediate cause. 

The following from the “Times,” will give some idea of the intense 
anxiety to obtain money. Yesterday was the day for effecting discounts at 
the bank on London bills. It is customary to leave them the day before, 
and the answer is returned on Thursday. The decision is usually given 
before one, at the latest. Long before that hour had struck, the place was 
besieged, and when at last the expected time came, notice was given that 
the answers could not be announced till two. Two o’clock arrived, and the 
anxiety of these who waited was at the highest pitch ; and then another no- 
tice was given, stating that a further delay must take place till half- past two. 
During the whole of the period the directors were in close deliberation in 
the bank parlor. By this time the assembly was immense, and when inti- 
mation was made that the arrangements were complete, a rush similar to 
that at a theatre, ensued, to gain access to the window at which answers 
were to be given. The confusion was so great that when four o’clock ar- 
rived the crowd had not dispersed, and it could not be ascertained whether 
the bills were discounted, or part discounted, or rejected. During the min- 
istration of the clerk at the window he was frequently called away to re- 
ceive fresh instructions. The directors did all in their power, but that power 
was limited. 

So great was the emergency, that the principals of some of the first mer- 
cantile firms waited in person, in anxious expectation, to hear their fate. 

On the 12th of December, 1825, the crash which struck terror and alarm 
throughout London, commenced with the partners in the banking house 
of sir Peter Pole & Co., which was said to have yielded £40,000 a year 
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for the previous seven years, announcing their incapacity to meet the 
claims of their creditors. At nine o’clock this stoppage was known, 
and the exchange was resorted to, to ask the cause, and inquire if other 
houses were in danger. Forty-four country banks were connected with the 
firm, and the ruin of many was anticipated. The agitation of the city ex- 
ceeded every thing that had been witnessed for a century. The funds fluc- 
tuated violently. Rumors of the failures of other firms spread rapidly. On 
the 13th an important house, possessed of half a million of undeniable se- 
curities, declared, after a most severe pressure, an inability to redeem its 
creditors. 

Many a firm, of unimpeachable honor and unquestionable solvency, was 
compelled to bend before the storm. The merchant louked to his banker 
for support; but all the efforts of the latter were directed to save himself 
from destruction. The usual channels of credit were stopped, and the cir- 
culation of the country completely deranged. Cheques came pouring in 
from all quarters; and it was remarked that, “the question would soon be, 
not who goes, but who stands?’”? On the exchange the names of other 
firms were openly mentioned ; and no report, however absurd, failed to ob- 
tain implicit belief. 

A Cambridge bank advertised that “they would keep open anshour or 
two later, and open the next morning an hour earlier, that the ers of 
their notes, if there be any then in circulation, may have them exchanged 
for gold or bank paper.”” The Messrs. Gurney, at Norwich, by boldness in 
going beyond their usual line, saved many from ruin, and lost nothing wor- 
thy of notice through it. But it is to be feared that these are few, though 
honorable exceptions. An Oxford bank ostentatiously exhibited such a pro- 
fusion of gold that every one was satisfied, and no person thought of de- 
manding it. 

Country bankers from all parts of England were in town, trying to secure 
cash. The heads of all the London houses were as regular in their attend- 
ance as their clerks. It was common to hear of men, worth £100,000, 
begging the loan of £1,000 as a personal favor, on unexceptionable security, 
The gloom spread to the exchange. Exchequer bills fell to sixty-five shil- 
lings discount, and the brokers closed their books, and refused to engage in 
any transactions whatever. The bankers from the provinces demanded 
gold, not to the extent of their circulation, but to the extent of all their en- 
gagements of every description, in anticipation of a run. Many packages 
of gold torwarded to these gentlemen came back unopened. Hundreds of 
thousands of sovereigns, said Mr. Poulett Thompson, were sent which were 
returned unpacked and untouched, having been provided only to meet the 
chance of a run. 

From the 11th to the 17th December, the demand for gold was urgent, 
incessant, and insatiable. A suggestion was made to government for an 
order in council to restrain the payments in specie, under the apprehension 
that it might be exhausted. Mr. Canning is reported to have replied, in one 
of his emphatic sentences, that ‘he would never consent to a thing of that 
sort.” Butthe most extraordinary feature of the application was the advice 
of Mr, Huskisson to place a paper against their doors, stating they had not 
gold to pay with, but expected it shortly. It is, perhaps, more extraordina 
that the bank deliberated upon it; but allowances must be made for the agi- 
tation and anxiety of the time. There was no market for bank, there were 
no buyers of East India stock. It was the opinion of Mr. Huskisson that in 
forty-eight hours all dealings would have been stopped, between man and 
man, except by way of barter. Owing to the difference in the money and 
account prices of consols, those bankers, who were compelled to sell stock 
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to raise cash, paid at the rate of 72 per cent. for the necessity. On the 13th 
the bank raised the discount to 5 per cent. 

The following description of the position of the governor and directors of 
the bank at this period is from the mouth of its deputy governor: 

“In autumn the bank very seriously began to contemplate what would be 
the result of the speculations. Not only the bank, but every man’s mind 
connected with the city, was in an extreme state of excitement and alarm. 
I think I can recollect on the first Saturday in December having come home, 
after a very weary and anxious day, from the bank, receiving a visit from 
two members of the committee, and one of our bankers of that class, at my 
own house, stating the difficulty in which a banker’s house near the bank 
was placed. The object was to ascertain my views. I was called upon in 
consequence of the governor being connected with the house of Pole & Co. 
by marriage, and other circumstances. I ventured to encourage these gen- 
tlemen that upon any thing like a fair statement the bank would not let this 
concern fall through. It was agreed that on the following morning (Sun- 
day) we should meet as many directors as I could get together, with the 
three gentlemen who had called upon me, and that some eminent mer- 
chants, friends of the house, should be called to the meeting, to assist with 
their opinion. The result was that the directors authorised their chairs to 
say that assistance should not be wanting. It was agreed that £300,000 
should be placed at the disposal of Pole & Co. the next morning, on the se- 
curity of a number of bills of exchange and notes of hand, and over and 
above, a mortgage on Sir Peter Poie’s property, which was to ride over the 
whole. During that week, I believe, the attention of every man was direct- 
ed much more to the state of that house than to any thing else. They fought 
through it till Thursday or Friday pretty manfully, and about that time, 
from a conversation I had with a partner in the house, I was led to fear that 
it might fail: however, it fought on till Saturday evening. Sunday passed, 
and on Monday the storm began, and till Saturday night it raged with an 
intensity it is impossible for me to describe. On the Saturday night it had 
somewhat abated.» The bank had taken a firm and deliberate resolution to 
make common cause with the country, as far as their humble efforts would 
go. On Saturday night it was my happiness, when I went up to the cabi- 
net, reeling with fatigue, to be able just to call out to my Lord Liverpvol, 
and to the members of his majesty’s government then present, that all was 
well. Then, in the following week, things began to get a little more steady, 
and by the 24th, what with the one pound notes that had gone out, and 
other things, people began to get satisfied. Then it was, for the first time 
in a fortnight, that those who had been busied in that terrible scene could 
recollect that they had families who had some claim upon their attention. 
It happened to me not to see my children for that week.” 

It is gratifying to add the opinions of such men as the late Mr. Rothschild, 
Mr. George Grote, and Mr. George Carr Glyn, gpon the conduct of the 
bank during the emergency. Mr. Rothschild said, ‘at the time of the last 

anic I think there was a great deal of credit due to the governor of the 

ank.”’ On another occasion, he remarked, “I think the bank discounted 
all the bills sent in as liberally as possible. They discounted every thing.” 
Mr. George Grote described their conduct “as liberal and daring; but as 
judicious as proper.”” Mr. George Carr Glyn asserted that ‘the commercial 
public were exceedingly indebted to them at that time ; they rendered every 
assistance in their power.” Mr. Attwood “gave great praise to the bank 
for a remarkable degree of moral firmness during this panic, in throwing its 
notes out into circulation, which prevented a catastrophe, so distressing, that 
he would not attempt to describe it.” 
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As a proof of the justice of these opinions, it may be mentioned, that on 
the 8th December, the discounts amounted to £7,500,000, on the 15th they 
were £11,500,000, and on the 29th, €15,000,000. 


GENERAL SummaRY. 






Amount actually No. of 











Capital required. advanced. shares. 
127 Companies now existing.......seese. 102,781 ,600 15,185,950 1,618,340 
118 Ditto abandoned........ecceeseseees: 56,606,500 2,419,675 848,600 
236 Ditto projected........ eoccece wsecece 143,610,000 2,535,380 
143 Do. projected (No. 2) not particularised 69,175,000 959,000 











£372,173,100 £17,605,625 £ 5,961,320 


Nor will the accompanying list of foreign loans, contracted for in 1824 and 
1825, be less interesting to the reader. 





Foreron Loans ConTRACTED FoR IN 1824, 
Nom.Capital. Cont. price. Mny. advned. 






















Austria, 5 per Cent.ccccccccscccccccceces 3,500,000 82; 2,887,500 
Sirs) cnc snaddenn désdensaccates 1,200,000 15 900,000 
Portugal, dittO secccccccccccccccocccece 1,500,000 87 1,305,000 
Greece,  dittO ..cccccccccccccccceccces 800,000 59 472,000 
Columbia, 6 per cent...cceccsecscccccece 4,750,000 88} 4,203,750 
Buenos Ayres, ditt0.....ccocseccserscces 1,000,000 85 850 ,000 
Mexico, 5 per cent......++6 cccccccccces 3,200,000 58 1,856,000 
Pith, © at Willan sccankdesesedelisis 750,000 71 577,500 
Naples, 5 per cent......+ sceeceesceveees 2,500,000 925 2,312,500 

£ 19,200,000 £ 15,364,250 

In 1825. 

Nom. Capital. Cont. price. Mny. adved. 
Brazil, 5 per Cent. ccccsccsersesecsssvccs 2,000 ,000 85 1,700,000 
Mexico, 6 per Cent. .ccoesecevcececseces 3,200,000 893 2,872,000 
Greece, 5 per CeNt,..csccccsesseeccecese 2,000,000 564 1,130,000 
Denmark, 3 per CeNt.sccccesccessseessocs 3,625,000 154 2,718,750 
Peru, 6 per CEN. .cesceccecssccessssenes 616,000 78 480,480 
Gautemala, 6 per CeDt.eceeecsecceececees 1,428,571 73 1,042,988 












£12,869,571 £ 9,944,218 






Summary. 









Capital. Amount advanced. 
















Foreign loans Of 1824...scescsscvsseceressecees 19,200,000 15,364,250 
Ditto 1825. ..eeveccecseccevecesevces 12,869,571 9,944,218 
Total... cosccscevcseesesoces £ 32,069,571 £ 25,308,468 





The opinion of Mr. Palmer is presented at length, because it enters more 
calmly into the question, and because from his position he could best afford 
to regard it in a dispassionate light. ; : 

‘I have always considered that reduction of interest, one-fifth in one case 
and one-eighth in the other, to have created that feverish feeling in the 
minds of the public at large, which prompted almost every body to entertain 
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any proposition for investment, however absurd, which was tendered. The 
excitement of that period was further promoted by the acknowledgment of 
the South American republics, by this country, and the inducements held 
out for engaging in mining operations, and loans to those governments in 
which all classes of the community in England seem to have partaken. 
Almost simultaneously with those speculations, arose general speculation in 
commercial produce, which had an effect of disturbing the relative values 
between this and other countries, and creating an unfavorable foreign ex- 
change, which continued from October, 1824 to November, 1825, causing a 
very considerable export of bullion from the bank; about seven millions and 
ahalf. The bank were, even at the latter period, sufficiently provided with 
bullion for their own purposes; and had it not been for the internal demands 
to which I have alluded in the former part of my evidence, would have 
weathered the storm.” 

As a conclusion to this chapter, and as, perhaps, the true origin of the 
crisis is here stated, the following, from the pen of one, who, if he had not 
had riches “thrust upon him,” would, in all probability, have been a great 
man, instead of being simply a great banker, is well worthy an attentive 

erusal. There is the finest of all philosophies, the philosophy of nature, 
In the remark. “The history of what we are in the habit of calling the 
‘state of trade’ is an instructive lesson. We find it subject to various con- 
ditions which are periodically returning; it revolves apparently in an estab- 
lished cycle. First we find it in a state of quiescence, next improvement, 
growing confidence, prosperity, excitement, overtrading, convulsion, pres- 
sure, stagnation, distress, ending again in quiescence.” 


Ar To tHe MercantTite [nrerest. 


But the difference of creeds on the topic of the currency cannot be more 
explicitly expressed than in the following commencement of Mr. Warde 
Norman’s pamphlet: ‘Of all the great questions that have for many years 
occupied public attention, there is not one on which opinions have prevailed 
more discordant, or less reconcilable for the most part, to sound principles, 
than the important subject of currency and banking. The discussions in 
the periodical press which, on other matters, have so greatly tended to en- 
lighten and instruct, upon these seem calculated almost universally to darken 
and mislead.” 

The directors of the Bank of England, therefore, feeling that this distress 
was harassing to the public interest, determined to do all in their power to 
relieve it, and agreed to make advances to private individuals on the deposit 
of goods, merchandise, and other securities, to the amount of three millions ; 
and in the principal commercial districts commissioners were appointed to 
carry the arrangement into execution. 

The following is a list of the places, with the total advance to the manu- 
facturers in each: 

Manchester : - £115,490 Huddersfield . - £30,300 

Glasgow - 81,700 Birmingham . 4 19,600 

Sheffield . ‘ - 59,500 Dundee . - - 16,500 

Liverpool is P 41,450 Norwich ‘ ‘ 2,400 

In this year the directors commenced a system which has been found of 
great benefit to the monetary interest. The period during which the stocks 
were closed to prepare for the payment of dividends, prevented many per- 
sons from availing themselves of those funds to which they looked for sup- 
port; and occasioned a pressure on the money market. For the relief of 
this, a notice was issued to the effect, that the directors would be ready to 
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receive applications for loans, on the security of bills of exchange, exche- 
quer bills, and East India bonds, at three per cent. These loans, which 
were proposed to commence on the 5th December, 1829, were to be for sums 
of not less than £2000, for a period of not less than ten days, and were to be 
repaid on or before the succeeding 15th of January. On the same day, also, 
the 3d December, 1829, notice was given that, from and after that day the 
bank would be ready to receive applications for loans on the deposit of gold 
bullion, to be valued at 77s. 9d. per ounce, at £2 per cent. per annum. 

In 1830, the interest on the new four per cent. stocks, which had alread 
been reduced from five per cent., was again reduced to three-and-a-half, 
from which operation they derived their name of the ‘New 33 per cents.” 

From the pamphlet of Mr. Palmer, the following is given as a clear, suc- 
cinct account of the financial position of the bank from 1830 to 1832. Nor 
can a better or sounder authority be taken. ‘It was shown in evidence,” 
says this gentleman in his “Causes and consequences of the pressure on the 
money market,”’ “that the policy pursued by the bank subsequent to the 
withdrawal of the £1 and £2 notes in England and Wales, had been to 
maintain their securities as nearly as possible at a fixed amount, and to allow 
the contraction of the currency, effected by the return of bank notes for bul- 
lion, gradually to proceed until the value of the paper money, remaining in 
circulation, was so far increased as to occasion the return of that specie to 
the bank which might have been exported, and thus to replace the currency 
upon a level with that of other countries. That system had aporeens to 
work satisfactorily, and without any forced action on the part of the bank in 
contracting its circulation. It was tried upon the change of government in 
France, in July, 1830, when credit throughout that kingdom was shaken to 
its foundation. At that period the Bank of England was possessed of twelve 
millions of bullion. Immediately on the events referred to taking place, the 
currency of England exhibited an excess, compared with France and other 
parts of Europe. The consequence of that derangement between the cur- 
rencies of this and other countries was a continued diminution of the bul- 
lion held by the bank, from July, 1830, to February or March, 1832; when 
the increased value of money in England, and the gradual restoration of 
credit on the continent, gave a favorable turn to the foreign exchanges 
which continued in our favor till the autumn of 1833, at whieh time, the 
bullion, in deposits, amounted to nearly eleven millions. At this period an 
exportation of the precious metals again commenced, from causes that will 
hereafter be explained, as well as the reason why that system, which ap- 
peared to adjust itself so satisfactorily from 1&30 to 1832, failed from 1883 
to 1836; for although during the former period the bullion in the bank was 
diminished from twelve to five millions, yet in the progress of this reduc- 
tion, as there was no excitement and no undue credit given by the bank in 
the interior of the country, the interest of money gradually rose from 25 to 
4 per cent. per annum for first-rate commercial paper, and then, without 
discredit or distrust of any kind, the bullion returned into the coffers of the 
bank, and money nearly resumed its former value, having gradually fallen 
from 4 to 23 per cent. in July, 1833.” 


Run upon THE Bank. 


In 1882 occurred the last run upon the bullion of the bank occasioned by 
political causes. The reform bill, introduced by lord John Russell, had 
stirred party feeling to its very depths. The powerful owners of what were 
termed pocket boroughs saw their property attacked, and their influence de- 
a" The measure was negatived by a majority of eight. The king 
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went down tothe house of lords, *‘and, in the midst of one of the most extraor- 
dinary scenes that ever occurred in that place,” prorogued parliament till 
the 10th of May. The excitement was increased by a general election, and 
popular feeling triumphed ; but the license exceeded any thing ever wit- 
nessed under similar circumstances. Life and property were no longer se- 
cure to those candidates who opposed the measure. An opponent of the 
bill was stoned before the altar. Conscientiousness was regarded as obsti- 
nacy and the only hope for opposing candidates was to be found in flight or 
concealment. 2 

In the lower house the bill was again introduced, and passed by a large 
majority. ‘The speech made by lord Brougham in the upper, was so extra- 
ordinary in its varied sarcasm, learning, and great earnestness, that one of 
the public came down to the Bank of England, and transferred £200 into 
his lordship’s name, as a testimony of his appreciation. The measure was 
rejected in the house of lords. A strange feeling of excitement spread 
throughout the country. Meetings were held all over England, by all classes, 
pledging themselves to the support of government. The lord mayor and 
corporation, attended by 50,000 followers, presented an address to the throne. 
The principal opponents of the bill were marked with the disapprobation of 
the populace. The residence of the duke of Wellington was attacked. A 
shower of stones bore the marquis of Londonderry from his horse, as the 
most unanswerable of all arguments. The duke of Cumberland was drag- 
ged to the ground, and would probably have been killed, but for the interfe- 
rence of the police. The mansion of the duke of Newcastle, the head of 
the borough proprietors, was fired. The archbishop of Canterbury was in- 
sulted; and Bristol emulated the London riots of 1780. The following De- 
cember the same scenes, but with increased violence, recurred. The min- 
istry resigned. 

For a week the corporation sustained a run upon its specie, which was 
reduced to £4,919,000. In one day £307,000 were paid. It soon became 
very questionable whether the run for gold would not drain every banker in 
the kingdom, and the writing on the wall spake to those having authority 
with a power far exceeding the most brilliant oratory. Lord Lyndhurst 
found it impossible to form a ministry ; and earl Grey was recalled. 


ForGeErIeEs. 


The exactitude with which the bank circulation was copied, and the ease 
with which, therefore, it would deceive the intelligent as well as the illiter- 
ate, through the hands of the latter of whom the small notes principally 
circulated, was proved, to use the words of the committee of the society of 
arts, by ‘the notorious fact, corroborated by evidence produced at several re- 
cent trials, that forged notes have passed undetected through the scrutiny 
of the bank inspectors.” 

The conviction that some check was necessary grew more and more pe- 
remptory as the evils of the system were exposed. In fourteen years from 
the first issue of small notes, the number of convictions was centupled. In 
the ten first years of the present century £101,661 were refused payment on 
the plea of forgery. In the two years preceding the appointment of the 
commission direeted by government to inquire into the facts connected with 
forging notes, nearly £60,000 were presented, being an increase of 300 per 
cent. In 1797, the entire cost of prosecutions for forgeries was £1500, and 
in the last three months of 1818 it was near £20,000. Sir Samuel Romilly 
said that “‘pardons were sometimes found necessary ; but few were granted 
except under circumstances of peculiar qualification and mitigation. He 
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believed the sense and feeling of the people of England were against the 
punishment of death for forgery. It was clear the severity of the punish- 
ment had not prevented the crimes.” > 

One petition against the penalty of death was presented which bore three 
names only ; but those were an honorable proof of the prevalent feeling, 
The name of Nathan Meyer Rothschild was the first, “through whose 
hands,” said Mr. Smith, on presenting the petition, “more bills pass than 
through those of any twenty firms in London.” The second was that of 
Overend, Gurney & Co., through whom thirty millions passed the preceding 
year; and the third was that of Mr. Sanderson, ranking among the first in 
the same profession, and a member of the legislature. 


Faitvre or THE Governor Nn 1834. 


In 1834, a great sensation was created throughout England, by a circum- 
stance which was only important from its connection with the corporation. 
Mr. Richard Mee Raikes, governor of the bank, a gentleman universally 
respected, was compelled, from various unforeseen events, to announce a sus- 
pension of payments, which was followed by the appearance of his name 
in the list of bankrupts. The rumor spread among the less-informed class, 
among the dwellers in the suburbs, and the inhabitants of the country, that 
the governor of the bank had failed. The annuitants and small class of 
fund-holders, who look upon the head of the establishment as an integral 
part of the corporation, regarded their fortunes gone, and their — for- 
feited. The autumn dividends were just due; and it was remarkable to 
witness the earnestness with which they were applied for. The offices were 
crowded with applicants; and if the slightest delay occurred, though occa- 
sioned by their own ignorance, they regarded it as an invidious delay of 
their rights, and a confirmation of their fears. Time, however, in this as in 
other things, brought “healing on its wings,’’ and confidence to the breasts of 
the public creditors. 

The commencement of banks in the metropolis with more than six part- 
ners, demands a brief remark. ‘The London and Westminster” and “Lon- 
don joint-stock”? banks, were the first establishments of the kind, and from 
a combination of causes have commanded complete success. Mr. Gilbart 
has, in his history and principles of banking, discussed, in a very able man- 
ner, the comparative merits of joint-stock banks and private banking houses; 
and though he may he regarded as a partial, if not a prejudiced writer, 
there is an equitable statement of truths in his essay, which demand respect, 
at whatevor opinion the reader may arrive. The formation of the bank to 
which this gentleman is attached, is memorable from the dislike evinced to it 
by the private bankers refusing to allow aclerk from the new establishment to 
aitend at the clearing house. The directors of the “London and Westmin- 
ster”? also considered themselves aggrieved because the Bank of England 
declined to allow them adrawing account, and alluded to both these circum- 
stances in their yearly report. Such occurrences are incidental to all new 
concerns, and the rights of the bank stock proprietors are the bounden 
charge of those whom they choose to manage their affairs. 

In 1834 symptoms of a dormant spirit of speculation might have been 
discovered in various propositions for foreign loans ; joint-stock banks; and 
one,—the London and Southampton-Railway. The year 1835 witnessed a 
continuance of the same spirit; and in May, of that year, the speculation in 
Spanish funds, which had been extensively carried on, suddenly exploded. 
The bullion began to flow out of the bank, and by the 2nd of June it was 
reduced to £6,150,000. In the following August a notice was issued by the 
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éank, that advances would be made on exchequer bills, India bonds, stock, 
and other approved securities at 3} per cent.; the previous rate for similar 
advances being 4 per cent. In August, 1835, the proposition for the West 
India loan was made ; and in the opinion of those opposed to the bank, the 
above reduction of interest added a stimulus to the excitement then preva- 
lent. The bullion in the coffers of the bank, which on the average of the 
three months before October, 1833, had been £10,900,000, had fallen by 
the June average of 1835 to £6,150,000. This reduction was considered by 
Mr. Palmer, in his “Causes and consequences of the pressure upon the 
money market,” to arise from the loans to Portugal and Spain. “These 
loans were going forward from July, 1833, until towards the end of 1834, 
when the profits realised upon the daily extending engagements in the 
foreign stock market engendered a further spirit of speculation in almost 
every kind of previously neglected South American, Spanish and Portu- 
guese bonds, causing an enormous advance in all, and in some nearly 100 
percent. In short, until the spring of 1835, hardly a packet arrived from 
the continent, which did not come loaded with every sort of foreign securi- 
ties for realization upon our foreign stock market.”? But other causes were 
in operation, one of which is to be found in the measures taken by president 
Jackson to establish a metallic currency in the United States, which par- 
tially assisted to drain the vaults of the Bank of England. The demand 
ceased in May, 1835; and the directors increased their circulation to the ex- 
tent of five millions, from August to the close of the year. 

The customary result of the wild love of speculation of 1836, to which 
allusion has been made, was witnessed in panic, prostrate credit, languid 
commercial operations, and a drain upon the Bank of England. The joint 
stock banks felt the pressure. The Agricultural and Commercial Bank of 
Ireland suspended eg se ; and a fearful panic, from the stoppage of the 
Northern and Central Bank of Manchester, with numerous branches, was 
only prevented by the assistance of the Bank of England. During this 
riod the bullion had been again diminishing, and on the 17th of November 
it had fallen to £4,933,000, and a fortnight after the determination had 
been taken to support the Northern and Central Bank, an account of which 
is given at a later period, it fell to £4,545,000. The great importance of the 
corporation was experienced in its resolution to support commercial credit ; 
but the panic was, as usual, productive of many opinions as to the cause. 


Duties or THE GOVERNOR. 


The governor or deputy-governor, one of whom is always supposed to be 
in the house, assisted by a select committee of three directors, conducts the 
daily business, in the intervals between the sittings of the court. The 
treasury committee consist of the governor and deputy-governor, the direct- 
ors who have passed the chair, and the gentleman next in rotation for the 
deputy-governorship. The bullion is purchased by the governor, who con- 
siders he has no power to refuse the issue of notes in return for gold bullion ; 
as a paper currency, founded upon gold, is the main object of the institution. 
He does not regulate the price of bullion, which is bought at! £3 17s. 9d., 
and sold at £3 17s. 103d. It was formerly at £3 17s. 6d.; but govern- 
ment considered this too low, and suggested the existing price. 

When gold coin is demanded in large quantities, it may be delivered in 
bags to almost any amount in the course of aday. But the largest amount 
that can be paid in one day by about twenty-five clerks, if counted by hand 
to the public, would be about £50,000. During the recent crisis of 1847, 
the enormous amount of £307,000 were paid in coin in one day. 
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Awnuat Divintnps or tHe Bank or Encuanp, 
From 1694 to 1846, inclusive. 


1694 Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. 
To 1697 8 1706 18} 11573 1724 6 
1698 7 1707 73 17168 175 866 
1699 9} 1708 123 1778 1726 «6 
1700 103 17098 1718 8 127 6 
1701 9 171074 1719 73 1728 BE 
1702 12 711 7 1720 7} 1729 BE 
1 1703 164 172 68 1721 6 173053 
1704 153 1713 8 1722 6 1731 53 
1705 15} 1714. 8 1723 «6 


Dividends—with the highest and lowest prices of Bank of England Stock. 


17322 «453 «9152 109 «(1771 «5k 86185 134) «61810 10 276 273 
1733 5 151 130 1772 5s 153 144 1811 10 251 229 
1734 «5: 10 132 1773 143 139 ©1812 10 232 212 
1735 5, 146 138 1774 146 139 1813 10 242 211 
1736 5} 151 148 = 1775 146 141 1814 10 266 234 
1737 5} 151 142 = 1776 143 134 1815 10 262 219 
1738 53 145 140 1777 138 128 1816 10 262 215 
120 107 +1817 (10 294 220 


= oe 
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1739 «BS 144 115 =—1778 

1740 = Oh 144 138 81779 5 118 106 1818 10 292 207 
17415 143 135 1780 5 116 109 1819 10 267 210 
1742 oh 143 136 ~=—:1781 3 119 105 1820 10 226 215 
17448 148 145 1782 124 109 1821 10 221 


1744 ~=«O«OBL 148 116 81783 
1744 ~— OB 147 133-1784 
1746 =} 136 125 1785 
147 «5 129 119 1786 


240 
135 112 1822 10 252 235 
118 110 1823 246 204 
142 111 1824 245 227 
158 138 1825 299 196 
160 145 1826 223 193 


1748 = 5 129 117 381787 

149) 65 140 128 1788 178 158 =: 1827 217 200 
1750 «5 136 131 1789 191 169 1828 215 203 
1751 5 142 135 8 8=©1790 188 164 1829 218 208 


203 194 
204 189 
208 185 
213 190 


204 178 1830 
219 171 1831 
180 161 1832 
169 153 1833 


1%2 6&6 149 141 1791 
1753 48 «144 :1350—:1792 
14 4$ 135 130 1793 
1755 «43:62:19 1794 
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1%6 43 121 114 1795 180 152 1834 211 
1%7 843 120 115 1796 180 142 1835 225 208 
1758 48 123 116 1797 146 115 1836 219 199 
1%9 43 123 109 1798 138 118 1837 212 203 
1760 43 114 101 17999 7 176 134 1838 208 201 
1761 4} 116 698 1800 63 17%5 154 1839 206 177 
1762 = 4} 119 91 1801 7 190 148 1840 179 156 
17634} 131 111 1802 7 207 178 1841 173 (157 
1764 43 127 112 1803 7 193 136 1842 173 165 
1765 «5 136 126 1804 7 169 146 1843 185 172 
1766 «65 139 135 1805 7 197 167 1844 211 185 
1767 —S 5} 159 142 ° 1806 7 223 191 1845 215 199 
1768 5h 170 158 187 «(10 235 208 1846 211 199 


1769 5 175 149 1808 10 240 224 
1770 5 153 105 1809 10 288 235 
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BANK ITEMS. 
BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Comparative view of the condition of the Banks of the State of New York, at four 
different periods. 

Liabihties. Nov.1, 1845. May 1,1846. Aug.1,1847. Nov.1, 1847, 
Capital......se.sseeseeees $ 42,845,000 $ 42,829,000 $43,214,000 $ 43,279,891 
Undivided profits.......... 5,018,000 5,115,000 5,846,000 6,043,532 
Circulation, old. ...++++++.- 881,000 824,000 735,000 716,620 
Circulation, registered...... 20,494,000 19,992,000 24,364,000 25,520 636 
Due treasurer of the state... 631,000 292,000 793,000 1,009,945 
Due canal fund......++.+s- 1,581 ,000 354,000 1,290,000 1,603,119 
Individual deposits........ | 31,774,000 31,721,000 36,781,000 35,096,818 
Special deposits...+..+e+e 760,000 932,000 966,840 
Bank balances........++... 12,830,000 11,824,000 24,103,000 + ~—- 17,034,010 
Due treasurer U.S.....0++ 3,003,000 3,493,000 
Miscellaneous.....++see00 585,000 550,000 710,000 977,865 


Total liabilities.....+ $ 120,402,000 $ 116,995,000 $ 138,768,000 ¢ 132,249,276 
Resources. Nov. 1, 1845. May 1, 1846. Aug. 1, 1847. Nov. 1847. 


Loans and discounts,.,..... 69,165,000 66,808,000 73,743,000 74,138,431 
Loans to directors......... 4,158,000 4,876,000 4,810,000 4,574,856 
Loans to brokers......+++++ 1,458,000 907,000 2,187,000 1,545,242 
Bonds and mortgages....... 3,182,000 3,034,000 2,730,000 2,712,840 
Stocks, &C....+eeeeeeeee++ 10,963,000 10,990,000 12,414,000 13,474,548 
Due from directors........+. 33,000 37,000 19,000 4,675 
Due from brokers,....+++++ 363,000 417,000 526,000 624,658 


Total loans,...., $89,322,000 $87,069,000 $96,429,000 $97,075,250 


Real estate...cscccesseses. 3,645,000 3,516,000 3,489,000 3,464,618 
Bank fund...seecsseseseses 236,000 173,000 148,000 140,392 
Loss and expense account,., 426,000 384,000 275,000 491,519 
Overdrafts..ceceseseseveees 133,000 135,000 112,000 117,090 
Speciec.....ccccccsseesseess 8,885,000 8,172,000 11,983,000 9,107,920 
Cash items...ssecseceesss 5,948,000 5,840,000 9,370,000 8,703,577 
Notes of solvent banks..... 2,259,000 2,851,000 2,686,000 2,420,375 
Notes of suspended banks,.., 14,000 5,000 3,000 2,780 
Bank balances....+e++++..+ 9,534,000 8,850,000 14,273,000 10,725,755 


Total resources,... $ 120,402,000 $116,995,000 $ 135,768,000 $ 132,249,276 


The returns exhibit a decrease of $2,800,000 in specie since Ist August, 
1847. But when compared with Ist November, 1846, there is an increase 
of $1,000,000. The circulation has increased four millions, and the private 
deposits five millions, when compared with November, 1846. There is ob- 
viously a sufficient basis for safe banking operations: for while the banks 
hold nine millions of specie against their deposits and balances due the 
southern and western and other banks, they have furnished ample security 
to the state for the redemption of their circulation. 

We learn that since the period when the present law was enacted, 
between 75 and 80 banks have sprung into existence under it, with aggregate 
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capital of about fifteen millions of dollars, and with the right to circulate 
notes to any amount which they may secure by a pledge of state stock. Of 
these, none wholly based upon stock of the state of New York, have failed, 
while several, of which the capital and the securities pledged to the 
comptroller for circulating notes, were composed partly of stocks and 
artly of bonds and mortgages have failed. As a matter of fact it may 
stated, that although the legislature have not been prevailed upon 
te strike out from the law, the provision which permits securities, so incon- 
vertible on the spur of the occasion as mortgages often prove to be—expe- 
rience and the practical working of the laws have led to such an amend- 
ment, and no new banking association is attempted, or could command con- 
fidence, which does not confine its securities to stocks, for these can always 
be realised at or near their value. 

In addition to the 75 free banks in the state of New York, there are some 
84 incorporated banks, the security of whose circulating notes is guaranteed 
by what is known as the Safety Fund, composed of an assessment levied 
from time to time on the dividends of these banks. The circulating bank 
notes therefore, in the state of New York, are as safe and well secured a 
currency, and as nearly fulfil all the legitimate functions of a currency as 
any that ever was devised, and nothing but a long continued and very ad- 
verse state of the foreign exchanges, aided by the mischievous operation of 
the sub-treasury law, which, by withdrawing coin from the banks, alarms 
the public mind, can produce any disturbances of this currency. 

We have also prepared with some care, a brief statement which follows 
the abstract of the free banking law—of the laws and usages in this state 
and in several others, respecting the amount of, and mode of estimating, 


damages on foreign bills of exchange returned under protest. 

The free banking law of the state of New York was enacted in April, 
1838. Several minor modifications in it have since been made, but none 
touching its principle—except that New York state stock only can now be 
— as a security for notes, to the exclusion of stock of the United States, 


or of other states,—all of which were allowed by the original law. Its 
main provisions are these—that any person or any number of persons, may 
associate to do the business of banking, on these occasions—that 


Ist, They shall deposit with the comptroller of the state, in stock of the state of New 
York, such an amount as they desire to receive of bank notes for issue, and the comp- 
troller is required to provide, and himself retain the custody and control of, the plates 
and of the notes printed therefrom, in the similitude of bank notes—in blank—of the 
different denominations authorized to be issued by the incorporated banks of the state. 
‘Such blank notes to be countersigned, numbered, and registered in proper books to be 
enews and kept for that purpose, in the office of said comptroller, under his direction, 

y such person or persons as the said comptroller shall appoint for that purpose, so that 
each denomination of such circulating notes shall be of the same similitude, and bear 
the uniform signature of such register, or one of such registers.” And any person de- 
positing stock as above is entitled to receive an equal amount of such circulating notes 
so registered and countersigned. 

2d, The persons receiving such notes—president and cashier—after signing and mak- 
ing them payable on demand at their place of business within the state, may loan and 
circulate the same as money according to the ordinary course of banking business as re- 
gulated by the laws and usages of the state. 

3d, If the person or association so issuing their notes shall fail or hesitate to redeem 
them in lawful money of the United States, if presented during the usual hours of busi- 
ness at the place where the notes are payable, the holder may protest them, and trans- 
mitting such protest to the comptroller, that officer shall give notice in writing to the 
makers of stich notes to pay the same, and if for ten days after such notice they be still 
unpaid, the‘comptroller (unless satisfied there is a good and legal defence against such 
payment) shall give notice in the state paper that all circulating notes of such persons 
or association will be redeemed out of the trust funds in his hands for that purpose; and 
the comptroller is authorized to apply such trust funds to such payment, and to the costs 
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of protest. The maker of the notes to be liable to 14 per cent. damage in lieu of inter. 
est, from the time of refusing to pay the notes in lawful money until they are paid, 
together with such damage. Persons or associations thus circulating notes shall always 
have on hand at their places of business—in specie—not less than 12} per cent. of the 
amount of notes in circulation as money. The comptroller shall sell at public auction 
the stock pledged for the redemption of notes, and out of the proceeds pay and cancel 
such notes as there has been default in paying by the parties issuing them; but “nothing 
in this act contained shall be considered as implying any pledge on the part of the state 
for the payment of said notes, beyond the proper application of the securities pledged to 
the comptroller for their redemption.”? The stock of each person or association is to be 
held only for the redemption of the issues of such person or association, and if the comp- 
troller or any of his officers shall countersign for any person notes, beyond the stock de- 
posited by such person, the party offending shall be punished by a fine of $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for 5 years, or both. 
4th, All notes circulated under this act shal) be stamped on their face, “‘secured by 
the pledge of public stocks.” 
5th, All persons or associations who establish offices of discount, deposit and circula- 
tion under this act, shall file a certificate with the clerk of their county, and a copy 
thereof with the secretary of state, setting forth the business names used in banking, 
the precise place where the business is to be carried on, the amount of capital to be em- 
ployed, and the number of shares into which it is divided—the names and residences of 
shareholders, the number of shares held by each, and the period at which the associa- 
tion ~ ly commence and terminate. No association shall have less than $100,000 of 
capital. 
th, The above mentioned certificate or duly certified copies thereof, to be used as 
evidence in the courts for or against the association making it. 
7th, Such persons or associations may carry on ‘‘the business of banking by discount- 
ing bills, notes, and other evidence of debt; by receiving — 3 by buying and sell- 
ing gold and silver bullion, foreign coins, and bills of exchange ;” and by “loaning 
money on real or personal security ;” by choosing one of their number as president, and 
appointing a cashier, and other officers and agents as their business may require, and to 
remove at pleasure such officers and agents. 
8th, Shares in such banking associations to be deemed personal property, transferable 
on the books of the association in such manner as may be agreed on, in the articles of 
association: No change in articles to impair right of creditors, and association not dis- 
solved by death, &c. of shareholders. 
9th, Associations may, by their articles, provide for an increase of their capital, or of 
the number of their associates. 
10th, Shareholders not to be liable in their individual capacity, unless so stipulated in 
the articles of association, 
11th, Upon application, verified by oath, of any parties having an interest of $1000 in 
the association, the court of chancery may order an investigation by one of its masters, 
of the affairs of such association “for the purpose of ascertaining the safety of its in- 
vestments and the prudence of its management,” and the results of such investigation, 
and the opinion thereon of the chancery, shall be published in such manner as the court 
shall direct. 
12th, Associations under this act shall quarterly make a full statement to the comptrol- 
ler, sworn to ny the president and cashier, of the affairs of the association, in a form 
prescribed by the act; which statement, or an abstract thereof, the comptroller shall 
cause to be published in some newspaper in the county where the association does busi- 
ness, and in the State _—. For neglect to make these quarterly statements for one 
month beyond the periods named, or for any other violation of the provisions of this 
act, the association may be proceeded against and dissolved by the court of chancery. 
13th, If any portion of the original capital is withdrawn whilst any debts remain un- 
satisfied, no dividends of profits shall be made until the deficit in the capital shall be 
made good, either by subscription of the shareholders or the accumulation of profits— 
and if any such dividends should be made, ‘it shall be the duty of the chancellor to 
close the affairs of the association and distribute its property and effects among its 
creditors and shareholders.” 
14th, The president and cashier of every association under this act, to keep at all 
times a true and correct list of the names of the shareholders—to file a copy of such 
list in the county clerk’s office and another with the comptroller, in January and July of 
each year. 
15th, The comptroller may give to parties pledging stock, power of attorney to re- 
ceive the dividends on said stock to their own use, but such power to be revoked either 
upon the failure of the parties to redeem their circulating notes, or whenever, in the 
opinion of the compteoller, the principal of such stock shall become an insufficient 
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security ; the comptroller may also, in his discretion, permit the stock so pledged to 
be changed for other not less valuable, or re-transfer to any patty any portion of stock 
pledged upon the surrender of an equal amount of such circulating notes as the panty 
had received against the stock; but the circulating notes always to be secured in fi 

by stock. 

‘ih, But instead of New York State stocks as a security for the whole of the circu- 
lating notes asked for, one half the amount may be secured by bonds and mortgages 
upon real estate, bearing at least 6 per cent. interest, to be transferred to the comptrol- 
ler, who shall stamp the notes issued in such cases “Secured by pledge of public stocks 


and rea{ estate.’ 
17th, Such mortgages to be only upon “improved, unincumbered productive lands 


within the state, worth, independently of any buildings thereon, at least double the 
amount for which they shall be so mortgaged; the comptroller to prescribe regulations for 
ascertaining the title and value of such lands, and the time for paying such mortgages. 

18th, The comptroller to have the same power and discretion about — and re- 
voking power of attorney to receive interest on mortgages, as in the case of dividends 
on stocks, and also as to changing said mortgages or re-transferring any portion of them 
on surrender of a part of the circulating notes, and also as to selling the same in case 
of default of payment of the notes. 


Bank oF Vircinta.—In the general statement of the Bank of Virginia, on the 
ist day of October, 1847, as compared with the Ist day of October, 1846, the late 
teller’s defalcation at the Lynchburg branch is put down at $53,797 92. To this 
statement is appended the following explanatory note : 

“The board of directors of the branch at Lynchburg report, that there is reason 
to apprehend that the amount of the defalcation has not been fully ascertained—that 
the official bonds of the late teller and book-keeper, with other securities deemed 
good, and in possession of the bank, are sufficient to cover the ascertained defalca- 
tion, amounting, as stated above, to $53,797 92.” 

We have heard, we believe from authentic sources, that it has been ascertained, 
(of course since the quarterly statement from the Lynchburg branch was prepared, ) 
that the amount of the defalcation has swelled to upwards of $80,000, and it is not 
certain that the full extent of it has yet been ascertained.—Richmond Whig. 


Bank or CuarLeston.—lIn alluding to the failure of the old and highly respect- 
able house of Reid, Irving & Co. of London, we perceive it stated in Wilmer and 
Smith’s European Times of the 4th October, that parties in England, whom they 
named, had interfered to protect the bills drawn on Reid, Irving & Co. by certain 
banks in this country, but remarked that ‘some doubt had been thrown upon the 
alleged statement, that Messrs. Glyn & Co. would interfere for the Bank of Charles- 
ton,” expressing at the same time the hope, “that these drafts will be protected, 
and thereby avoid considerable inconveniences.” 

We learn from the Bank of Charleston, and are authorized by them so to state, 
that the total amount of drafts drawn by them upon Reid, Irving & Co. since the 
Ist of July to the present time, amounts to £ 1,334, 14s. 4d., and as the drafts were 
all at sight, and for sums from £1 to £100, with one or two exceptions, a portion 
of them have doubtlessly been paid, but how much the bank is unable to state, 
Whatever of this amount, however, that remained out after the stoppage of Reid, 
Irving & Co., would be protected by the Bank of Liverpool, (the regular corres- 
— of the Bank of Charleston,) who promptly interfered for the purpose, and 

as already paid and returned to the bank all the drafts presented prior to the 5th 
October. 

‘The Bank of Charleston, as is well known, keep their general account with the 
Bank of Liverpool, in Liverpool, and their transactions with them are numerous 
and to large extent. 

With Reid, Irving & Co. they have kept small special accounts, for the conve- 
nience of small remitters in Charleston to Ireland, and who, during the late famine, 
wanted checks direct upon London and at sight, and for this purpose it was rarely 
necessary to keep a balance in London of more than from £1,000 to £5,000, This 
balance, we understand, as shown by Reid, Irving & Co’s account current on the 
30th June last, was £2,894 17; from which is to be deducted an amount of sight 
checks then in transitu, but drawn prior to that date, and so much of the amount 
drawn since the Ist July as may appear to have been paid. This balance, what- 
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ever it may be, with three bills of exchange remitted for collection not long before 
their failure, and not yet matured, and amounting in the aggregate to £3,675, com- 
prise the extent of the implication of the Bank of Charleston with Reid, Irving & 
Co. The bills remitted for collection, it is supposed, will be handed over, or the 
proceeds held by the assignee for account of the bank.— Charleston Mercury. 


Outro Lire InsurANcE AND Trust Company.—The news received this after- 
noon, by the Hibernia, gives the intelligence, rather prominently, of the probable 
losses resulting to the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, from the failure of 
A. A. Gower, Nephews & Co., of London. 

I deem it due to those interested, to take this early opportunity of saying, that 
the dealings of this company with Messrs. Gowers have been exclusively for ac- 
count and risk of another institution in the west, and that this company can sustain 
no loss in the premises, unless from the inability of the party interested, of which 
there is no apprehension. WM. M. VERMILYE, Cashier 

Of the Ohio Life & Trust Co., New York. 


New York, October 3, 1847. 


City Bank or New Ornteans.—Editors of the Commercial Times: Gentle 
men—Perceiving by your paper of this day, that the European Times states that 
Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co. of London, had made known their intention to pro- 
tect any bills drawn on Messrs. Reid, Irving & Co. by the City Bank of N. Orleans, 
and inasmuch as that statement may, unless explained, convey to distant stock- 
holders the impression that this bank is deeply implicated in the failure of the latter 
house, I deem it proper to make the following statement, and request that you 
will be so obliging as to give it a place in your paper. 

Messrs. Reid, Irving & Co. were the agents of the City Bank, in London ; 
their agency consisted in keeping the transfer books of the stock of the Bank 
held in England, and in paying to the stockholders there, the dividends. At the 
time of their failure they had £932 at the credit of the bank, intended to pay 
the Ist September dividend. This is the extent of the implication of the City Bank 
in that failure. The bank has drawn no bill on that house or any other in Europe 
during the last year, nor has it purchased any foreign exchange whatever. 

Itis true that Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co, did make known their intention to 
protect any bills drawn by the City Bank on Messrs. Reid, Irving & Co. who were 
known to be the agents of the bank. Although the bank had drawn nosuch bills, the 
prompt and unsolicited oifer of the Messrs. Barings, who were ignorant of the fact, 
is not the less appreciated by the board of directors of the City Bank. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SAM’L J. PETERS, President. 

New Orleans, 28th October, 1847. 


New Orreans Bitis.—We have learned with unfeigned satisfaction that some 
two or three parties in New York have stepped forward to intervene in behalf of 
some bills of exchange, amounting, as is variously stated, from $80,000 to $120,000, 
running on Prime, Waid & Co., and drawn by an eminent and well known house 
in this city. About $30,000 fell due on the 11th inst., and were taken up, as we 
are informed, for the honor of the drawers. We have thought it proper to state 
this publicly, as in times like the present the credit of the strongest houses is liable 
to be tainted by injurious reports. While on this subject we may likewise add, 
that thus far, neither our prominent bill drawers nor the banks have suffered by the 
return of any bills from Europe. As yet none have come back, and an intimate 
knowledge of the whole subject enables us to state, that only a few small amounts 
have been_noted abroad for non-acceptances.—N. O. Times, Oct. 1847. 


Messrs. Prime, Warp & Co.—Supreme Court of New York, November, 
1847. Before Judges Hurlbut, McCoun and Mason. 

At the opening of the court yesterday morning, the first business was the return 
of the sheriff to the writs of habeas corpus, commanding him to show cause for the 
detention of Messrs. Edward Prime, Samuel Ward and John Ward, who composed 
the firm of Prime, Ward & Co., and who had been arrested on a Stillwell warrant. 

The sheriff’s return stated that he held the gentlemen above named by virtue of 
five Stillwell warrants, sued ont by the following parties F 
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Ist. Jefferson County Bank, issued by judge Edmonds 

2d. Bank of Commerce, of New York city, issued by judge Edmonds 

3d. Manhattan Company of New York city, issued by judge Oakley. 

4th. Phenix Bank, of New York city, issued by judge Oakley. 

5th. Hugh Morgan, issued by judge Oakley. 

Mr. Blunt said that thelaw required that eight days notice should be given to all 
the parties at whose suit Messrs. Prime, Ward & Co. were held, besides the Jef- 
ferson County Bank, of the time when the habeas corpus would be heard, unless 
they should waive the notice, and, therefore, an adjournment would be necessary, 
The court after examining the law adjourned the case pro forma until this day 
week, unless the various parties should agree to waive the notice, and then they 
could be heard any morning when there was no argument on. 

The grounds on which Mr. Blunt, counsel for Messrs. Prime, Ward & Co. trav- 
erses the warrants, are, 

Ist. That the justices by whom they were issued, issued them without having 
acquired jurisdiction. 

2d. That the affidavits on which the warrants were issued, are not sufficient in 
law to authorise them. 

The following are the sections of the law under which Stillwell warrants can be 
be granted. 

Ist. That the defendant is about to remove any of his property out of the juris- 
diction of the court in which such suit is brought, with intent to defraud his credit- 
ors ; or, 

2d. That the defendant has property or rights in action, which he fraudulently 
conceals, or that he has rights in action, or some interest in any public or corporate 
stock, money, or evidences of debt, which he unjustly refuses to apply to the pay- 
ment of any judgment or decree which shall have been rendered against him be- 
longing to the complainant; or, 

3d. That he has assigned, removed, or disposed of, or is about to dispose of any 
of his property, with the intent to defraud his creditors ; or, 

4th. That the defendant fraudulently contracted the debt or incurred the obliga- 
tion respecting which this suit is brought. 

The warrants in the present case have been, we understand, granted under that 
part of the second section which renders the debtor liable to arrest if he refuses to 
apply any rights in action, money, &c., which he may have in his possession to the 
payment of judgments. But there is no imputation of fraud against the defendants. 

The firm of Prime, Ward & Co. were brought before judge Edmonds, New York, 
at the suit of Orville Hungerford, president of the Jefferson County Bank, on what 
is usually called ‘a Stillwell warrant.” The firm of Prime, Ward & Co. owed the 
plaintiff $70,000, used in speculations in flour, for which the latter had a judgment. 
Judge Edmonds having decided on Wednesday adversely to the defendants, a writ 
of habeas corpus was immediately applied for and granted by the Supreme Court, 
returnable on Friday to review the judge’s decision. Upon opening the matter, it 
appeared that similar proceedings were instituted against the defendants by the 
Bank of Commerce, the Manhattan and Phenix Banks, and some others, and the 
rules of court requiring that these parties should have eight days notice of the pro- 
ceedings in this cause, the court directed that further proceedings should be post- 
poned to Friday, the 12th instant, and that, in the meantime, notice should be given 
to the attorneys of all parties in interest. The firm have also been brought before 
Judge Vanderpool, of the Superior Court. 

The amount claimed by the Bank of Commerce is about $40,000. 

This warrant, or process of law, applies to debtors who are about to send or take 
their assets or property out of the country; and the circumstances under which 
Messrs. Prime, Ward & Co., have become liable to its action, are such as to excite 
general sympathy. The facts, as given in the street, are these : The crash in Lon- 
don so alarmed Prime, Ward & Co’s English agents, that they refused acceptance of 
bills of exchange drawn upon them, in order to save themselves, if possible, from 
bankruptcy. Inthisthey were successful; they took care of themselves, and all the 
assets in their hands were retained against bills not matured. Meantime, Prime, Ward 
& Co’s bills were under protest for non-acceptance, to be returned by the next steam- 
er, when some friends in London, solicitous for their credit, arranged with an 
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eminent firm to accept and pay all these bills with the understanding that full se- 
curity should be deposited for their indemnification. Security was given, the bills 
were accepted and ere this, have been paid. Messrs. P. W. & Co. consider the debt 
thus incurred, a confidential one, which by the rules of honor, if not by our own in- 
solvent laws, they are bound to pay. But the American creditors here step in and 
claim for their demands all the assets of the firm in this country, and to accomplish 
this is the object of the late arrests of the firm by the Stillwell warrant. If the laws 
of this country compel Messrs. Prime, Ward & Co. to disregard the debt incurred 
by their friends in London, then the American creditors obtain larger dividends, 
and America saves something from the millions lost by the insolvency of English 
houses. But if, on the contrary, our own insolvent laws admit the English claim- 
ants as preferred creditors, the “Stillwell warrant” is useless. ‘The case is rendered 
more complicated by the fact that the firm’s assets and property in England will be 
subject to the bankrupt laws of that country. ‘The greatest interest is manifested 
in the result of this question, not only by the commercial community, but also by the 
legal profession. It will also attract considerable attention abroad, from the im- 
portant bearing it will have upon our foreign commercial relations. 

Decision.—Judge Edmonds gave a decision in this case, on the 23d November, viz. 
*¢The complainants are entitled to the remedy, which the statute gives them to enforce 
their right, and that is the warrant to commit.” 


New Haven Banx.—The bills of the New Haven Bank, both old and new 
emissions, are redeemed by Messrs. Carpenter & Vermilye, of Wail street, at the 
usual rates of Eastern money. The interruption in the redemption of them by the 
Suffolk Bank, Boston, was occasioned by the appearance of a number of spurious 
bills (from genuine plates,) which had been stolen from the printer, or in some 
other way got into existence without the knowledge of the bank. 


Tue Bowery Banx.—We understand that the directors of the Bowery Bank 
have decided to increase the capitai stock $200,000. This bank is under such 
management as must make it one of the best banks in the city. It has adopted 
the plan of paying interest on deposits left for a certain length of time. 


SeventH Warp Banx.—An unsuccessful attempt was made to rob the Seventh 
Ward Bank of New York, at the corner of Pearl street and Burling slip, on the 
night of Sunday, November 14th:—In the rear of the bank, is an alley running 
from Burling slip and extending to the rear of the store next to the 7th Ward Bank, 
occupied by Smith & Co. as an umbrella store, and at the back past of this alley 
are piled up a quantity of crates and bales of rags, so that a person getting behind 
them could not be observed from the street. It seem that the burglars passed 
through this alley to the rear of the store occupied by Smith & Co., and being hid 
by the crates, &c. referred to, succeeded in breaking open the iron shutter of Smith 
& Co’s store, and were thus admitted into asmall back room. This entrance must 
have been effected at an early hour on Saturday night. The rascals then went to 
work to remove the wall of the building of Smith & Co’s store, which does not ap- 
pear to have been a work of long duration as the wall was not very thick. 

They were then met by the wall of the bank which is two feet thick and laid in 
roman cement, which it was thought would resist any attempt that burglars might 
make _ it, but it seems that the rascals succeeded in making their way through 
the wall, tearing down a space about five feet square, but they were then met 
by another impediment which seems they were prepared to meet and overcome. 

his impediment was the iron vault containing the money, and which was made 
of boiler iron about 3-8 of an inch thick. To break into the vault they first 
drilled a hole about half an inch in diameter, into which they fastened a bolt and 
then placed on this bolt a solid block of oak board 1} inches thick to which they 
attached a bit, and then by turning this block around in the same manner as a 
fly wheel, the bit worked on the iron vault, making a circle of 18 inches in diam- 
eter, and in this way they succeeded in cutting through the vault, removing a 
circular piece 18 inches in diameter. 

They were then met by two small iron chests which they could have remov- 
ed with but little trouble, had they not been compelled to leave, they having be- 
come frightened just as the golden prize was within their reach. 
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HamrurG.—The gambling house, that moral pestilence which annually slays its 
numerous deluded victims, has again been established here, and that for years to 
come. ‘The archducal government has concluded a contract with Messrs. Blanc, 
Brothers, which fixes this den of iniquity among us till the Ist of April, 1871. For 
the purpose of making this hell as extensive as possible, these proprietors have 
3,000 shares, at 500 florins each. It is their desire to form a company, and after 
deducting the sum of 30,000 florins for the reserve fund, 10,000 florins for improv- 
ing the establishment, and 15,000 florins as the salary of the directors (these direc- 
tors are the honorable contractors themselves,) to divide the surplus among the 
members. 


PBL OOO 


CounTerFEIT Gotp Co1n.—The New York Tribune says, that Messrs. Beebe 
and Parshall, the extensive specie brokers of that city, have detected a most dan- 
gerous counterfeit of sovereigns. It bears the head of George IV and the date 1824. 
It is the full legal weight—123.3 grains. It has the proper color and texture, not 
only at the surface but in the interior as exhibited on cutting. It has the true di- 
ameter, and though there is some excess of thickness, it 1s scarcely such as to 
attract attention. Its mechanical execution is so perfect as to elude detection by 
an ordinary observer, even with the aid of a glass. The director of the mint at 
Philadelphia says, in relation to this counterfeit : 

“There is, in fact, but one test short of actual assay, by which it can be distin- 
guished from the genuine pieces, and it is the trial by specific gravity. A genuine 
sovereign would show a specific gravity varying from 17.50 to 17.90. The piece 
in question gives but 16.22. 

“On assay it was found to be composed as follows: gold 803-thousandths, silver 
122-thousandths, copper 75-thousandths. The value of the piece is $4 26. The 
genuine sovereign yields very uniformly, 915}-thousandths of gold, and is worth 
from $4 83 to $4 86, according to weight. The profit to the maker or loss to the 
holder of the false coin, is consequently 57 or 60 cents per piece, or 13 to 14 per ct.” 








Tue Rospsery or Messrs. Rocers, Towcoop & Co.—ExTRAORDINARY 
Recovery oF THE Nores.—On Saturday considerable excitement prevailed 
throughout London, in consequence of a rumor which was generally circulated 
that the whole of the notes which had been stolen from Messrs. Rogers, Towgood 
and Co., had by the latter firm been paid into the Bank of England. 

The robbery alluded to, it will be recollected, took place on the night of the 24th 
November, 1844. The notes of the Bank of England stolen amounted to £43,405, 
with £ 1,200 in gold and various bills of exchange. ‘I'hree thousand pounds reward 
was offered for the detection of the robber, with the offer of a free pardon to any 
one of the guilty parties who would give such evidence 4s would procure the con- 
viction of the others concerned. Since the robbery, Isaacs, and several others of 
the city detective force, have been actively engaged in endeavoring to trace the 
property and the perpetrators of the robbery, but without effect, for although some 
of the suspected parties, or (it may be said) the known participators have been long 
under surveillance, and have been closely watched, yet nothing occurred to warrant 
their apprehension. ay 

The guilty parties, it would seem, have been waiting all this time, expecting 
that a greater reward would be offered, one of the parties actually telling one of the 
officers that he knew they were in it, and they could wait for three years, or until 
they could get £5,000. Ultimately, all the notes of which the numbers were 
known were returned, the thieves keeping the other notes and all the cash. How 
the whole has been delivered has not transpired, but to inquiries at the banking 
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house in Clement’s lane, the answer was, that the notes had been returned and 
paid into the Bank of England. A great deal of mystery still envelopes the trans- 
action.—London Spectator, Sept. 27ih, 1847. 


° PAAR ARAARAAAROAAIOO ee 


U. S. Treasury Nores.—United States treasury notes have fallen to par. Our 
city banks, we understand, will pay out these notes for specie ; and for convenience, 
they will now be used by our merchants in payment of dues at the custom house. 
The effect of this will be to keep in active circulation the specie that would other- 
wise accumulate in the various sub-treasuries, and the banks no longer apprehend- 
ing a specie drain, great relief must soon be experienced in the money market. 

Philadelphia Bulletin, 


eee 


Resumption 1N MAaryLanp.—The following is a synopsis of the law passed 
by the legislature of Maryland, just previous to adjournment, for the resumption of 
payment of the interest on the public debt. Up to this period, (December, 1847,) the 
receipts under the various heads, have largely exceeded the estimates made by the 
committee of ways and means ; and no difficulty is anticipated in executing the 
law which authorises resumption by the state, in January next.—£d. B. M. 


Sec. 1. Directs the state treasurer to resume payment of the current interest 
on the public debt on the Ist of January, 1848. 


Sec. 2. Authorises, and directs the commissioner of loans, after October 1; 1847, 
to issue six per cent. bonds, interest payable annually, upon application therefor, 
to the holders of coupons or certificates of interest. The interest on the main debt 
to be first paid, and if then, after defraying the ordinary expenses of the state there 
should not remain in the treasury funds adequate to pay the full amount of six per 
cent. interest on the bonds, then what does remain shall be appropriated pro rata, 
among said bonds, and certificates given for the balance due. 


Sec. 3. Directs the commissioner of loans to keep a record of the bonds, their 
date and amount, and to whom issued, and to furnish a copy of the record to the 
governor and state treasurer on the Ist of December of each year, to be by them 
transmitted to the legisiature. 


Sec. 4. All taxes and state dues to be paid in current money, 

Sec. 5. In case of temporary deficiency in the treasury, the treasurer is authoris- 
ed to borrow on the hyputhecation of the bank stock belonging to the state, the amount 
to supply such deficiency, to be repaid out of the first proceeds from revenue 
which may thereafter come into the treasury. 


Sec. 6. Any surplus not required for the ordinary expenses of the state on the 
main debt, or interest bonds, or certificates given for unpaid interest of the latter, 
shall be applied first to the payment of such interest in arrear as may remain un- 
funded, and after such unfunded interest is entirely discharged, either to the pur- 
chase or redemption of the bonds issued for arrears of interest under the second sec- 
tion of the act. 


Sec. 7. Repeals all former provisions inconsistent with this act. 


The following notice was issued, November 9, 1847 : 

Notice is hereby given, to the holders of the sterling bonds of the state of Mary- 
land, residing in the United States, that the interest due in London, on the first day 
of January, 1848, on said bonds, will be paid now at the loan office, in the city of 
Baltimore, on the presentation of said coupons, at $4 84 to the Lstg. if the holders 
of the same wish to be paid here; otherwise the money to meet them will be re- 
mitted to London. JOHN 8S. GITTINGS, 

Commissioner of Loans for the State of Maryland 
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Notes on the Moonen Market. 
New York, November 25, 1847. 


The month of November has exhibited various unfavorable results upon the money 
market. These appear in an increased demand for money, a higher rate of interest in 
the street, and advanced rates of sterling exchange. 

A singular anomaly presents itself in the fact that while there is no considerable bal- 
ance against this country, the rates of foreign exchange are higher than they have been 
for nearly three years past, and there are at this moment considerable sums in coin 
going forward to Europe. 

The rates of foreign exchange are, under ordinary circumstances, a fair index to the 
condition of foreign trade: but they are not such at this time: the advanced rates be. 
ing the consequence of the deranged state of the money market in London; our bill 
drawers having, generally, declined drawing while so much uncertainty exists as to 
parties abroad. 

Many merchants who have occasion to make remittances to Great Britain and the 
Continent are suspicious of bills drawn against cotton and grain: while others have 
positive orders from their correspondents in Europe to ship specie only, without running 
any risk of the solvency either of bill drawers in the United States, or of parties abroad 
upon whom bills are drawn. 

In the face of prosperity throughout our own country, and in the face of anticipated 
scarcity of grain in Great Britain, there have been about two millions of coin shipped 
to Europe since the first of October last: and further shipments will probably be con- 
tinued until confidence is restored between our own merchants and the bankers, &c. of 
England. About $662,000 were shipped per Britannia from Boston for Liverpool on 
the 19th November, and every sailing packet from this port has amounts ranging from 
$50,000 to 150,000. 

Sterling bills have advanced since Ist November from 95 to 10} per cent: the latter 
being the present rate for prime bills. The shipments of coin to Europe, added to the 
fall in government securities, have created a temporary pressure in the money market, 
uncalled for, we think, by existing circumstances. Good paper has been sold in Wall 
street, within the last ten days, at 1 @ 1} per cent. per month. 

The bank returns of the state of New York, as made to the comptroller, on the Ist 
November, show a decrease of coin among all the banks, since August Ist, amounting 
to $2,800,000. Balances have been, recently, large against the banks of Baltimore, 
and the latter have, for several days in succession, parted with $30,000 to 50,000 per 
day for transmission to the Wall street banks. 

Public attention has recently been much directed to the condition of the English 
money market. A cotemporary has said in relation to the present commercial affairs 
of England: 

“Impartial inquirers cannot blind themselves to the fact that the banking system of 
England has had some agency in aggravating, if not producing, the late overaction and 
recoil which will render the present the most memorable period of her commercial his- 
tory. That her system, if not administration, of banking is defective, is attested by the 
fact, that her statesmen have been engaged for the last fifty years in amending it.’ 

We think that there has been too much importance attributed to the influence of the 
Bank of England in the present crisis and in former periods of difficulty. The returns 
of the bank, for many years, show but little variation in its circulation. It does not 
create a pressure, nor can it, except as one of many contributors, relieve such pressure. 
When persons are unfortunate, and pressed for money, they will readily attribute their 
losses and difficulties to other causes than their own imprudence, The banks are 
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charged with producing a pressure, which is actually brought about by causes entirely 
foreign or incidental, and then they are condemned because they will not enlarge their 
line of circulation and discounts beyond their own safety, to meet the demands of par- 
ties who have imprudently extended their own business. 

®The late crisis in the London money market is mainly attributable to two powerful 
causes, viz. a short crop of grain, and excessive overtrading. The first cause produced 
an export of eighteen millions of coin, thereby creating alarm among capitalists. The 
second cause, overtrading (in which we include all operations wherein money is con- 
cerned,) created among very numerous merchants a demand for twice or thrice as much 
accommodation as their legitimate business required. 

Merchants and bankers who were under obligations for rail road calls amounting 
to five millions sterling per month: and under acceptance for millions against ship- 
ments of grain which bad fallen from 70 to 30 shillings, could not be expected in such 
a tremendous fall of prices to sustain themselves. A corn merchant under acceptance 
for flour valued at one million of dollars, soon found his stock, (in some instances 
bought on speculation, and in others on consignment) reduced in value so as to create an 
actual loss of 33 or 50 per cent. 

The cotton market is now undergoing almost a like revulsion. Estimating the present 
stock of cotton on hand in Europe and the United States at 600,000 bales, on which a 
fall of 3 or 4 cents per Ib. has taken place within 90 days, there is a clear loss exhibited 
to the holders (either as planters, or merchants, or as brokers) of eight or ten millions 
of dollars. We may apply the term overtrading or whatsoever term we please, it 
amounts to nothing more among business men, than a loss froma fall in prices which 
many cannot sustain. We only desire that they will not charge the revulsion, or fall in 
prices, TO THE BANKS. 

Treasury notes have fallen to half per cent. discount, and they are, consequently, 
parted with more freely by holders. They now form an active part of the currency, 
particularly at the custom house. 

The government loan has fallen to par, which is equivalent, deducting interest, to 
about 97 @ 98. Large portions of this loan were taken, by second hands, at 103 to 107. 

Of the new 6 per cent. loan, there has been issued (up to Nov. 1, 1847,) $8,384,000 

Of the G per cent. loan Of 1846......ceeccccecceccnsecccecscveersceses se 4,959,000 

Of treasury notes, under act of January, 1847...eccecsecesses seveseeeess 13,855,000 

or “ under act of 1846.... seerveccecceeecese es 1,079,000 


$28,340,000 
The loans, &c. of previous year AMOUNTING tO,....+-seveeereeseesecesese 16,782,000 


Actual public debt of the U. S., November 1, 1847...cecceecsseees $45,122,000 


Here we have an actual new debt of $25,000,000, and no doubt an accruing or contingent 
debt of as much more: all of which is withdrawn from the ordinary and legitimate 
channels of trade. And on top of the whole, we have a sub-treasury scheme, the effect 
of which is to keep the money market perpetually disturbed. 


ArAARAAAAAAAAALANANSA 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES—New York, 1847. 


On January 1, June 1, August 1. Sept. 1. Nov. 24. 
London, 6 @ 63 7@ 7 53 @ 6} 6307 93 @ 10} 
Paris, 542 @ 540 532 @ 531 533 @ 532 531 @ 530 5233 @ 522; 
Hamburg, 343 @ 35} 35} @ 35} 343 @ 353 35@ 35; 35} @ 36 
Bremen, 773 @ 783; @ 773 @ 78 78; @ 785 783 @ 79 
Amsterdam, 39 @ 39} 39: @ 39; 393 @ 395 39} @ 395 40 @ 40} 





